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All Sorts of Cotton Talk. 


1.—SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON AS- 
CIATION MEETS.* 


Large Attendance at Columbia Meet- 
ing—Lien Law and Bucket Shops 
Condemned—Division as to Pro- 
posed Cotton Company. 


Messrs. Editors: The annual Con- 
vention of the South Carolina Branch 
of the Southern Cotton Association 
was held in Columbia on January 2d. 
There was a splendid attendance, rep- 
resenting practically every county in 
the State. It was splendid not so 
much for its size but for the fact 
that the men present were men who 
have made a success; not a gathering 
of disgruntled farmers, but of suc- 
cessful farmers, men of education, in- 
telligence and determination to carry 
through what they had planned. 

President E. D. Smith was late in 
arriving, having been delayed in re- 
turning from the funeral of his 
brother, Bishop Coke Smith. Reports 
were heard from the various coun- 
ties at the first session and in the 
afternoon the election of officers was 
entered upon, with the result that 
Mr. Smith was re-elected president, 
Rev. E. L. Archer, of Spartanburg, 
Vice President; F. H. Weston, of 
Columbia, secretary, and F. H. Hyatt, 
of Columbia, treasurer. In selecting 
the two members from this State on 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation there was a very decided dif- 
ference of opinion. It was known 
that Mr. Smith strongly favors the 
proposition to form a gigantic hold- 
ing corporation to control the cotton 
crop, while Mr. E. Meclver William- 
son, the other member opposes it. 
For the two positions, Messrs. Archer, 
Williamson, W. W. Ray and J. B. 
McBride were voted for, Messrs. Wil- 


liamson and Archer opposing, and 
Messrs. Ray and McBride favoring 
the holding company plan. Messrs. 


Archer and Ray were elected, one on 
each side. 

zs * * 
discussion 
morialize the Legislature to repeal 
the lien law. The resolution, how- 
ever, was finally passed. The Legis- 
lature was also asked to outlaw 
bucket shops and a bill on this line 
will be introduced by Secretary Wes- 
ton, who is Senator from Richland 
County. 

Strong reolutions expressing con- 
fidence in Harvie Jordan were passed 
and thanking him for his work for 
the organization. Fourteen delegates 
to the Southern Cotton Association 
Convention in Birmingham on Jan- 
uary 17th were elected. 

The Convention held a night ses- 
sion at which financial matters were 
discussed. In considering the matter 
of salaries it 


Another arose to me- 


was proposed to pay | 
President Smith $2,000 instead of | 


$1,000, if he would devote his entire 
time to the work in this State, 


*The report of the North Carolina Cotton 
Association meeting appears on page 4. 








but | 
Mr. Smith would not make any prom- | 


ises prior to the meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Convention. He has been 
acting as field agent of the general 
Association, but it is understood that 
his salary of $5,000 has not been 
paid. The matter of salaries was 
then left to the executive committee. 
This committee, as appointed by Mr. 
Smith, is composed of Messrs. E. M. 
Williamson, of Darlington; B. F. 
Keller, of Cameron; R. Mays Cleve- 
land, of Marietta; R. M. Pegues, of 
Kollock; W. D. Bryan, of Taft. 


* * * 


The Convention endorsed the plan 
to hold a State Cotton Congress in 
Columbia in February to consider the 
Williamson Method, as it is called. 

A resolution was adopted request- 
ing the Birmingham Convention to 
invite the World’s Cotton Congress 
to meet in Columbia. The last ses- 
sion was held in Washington in May 
and the next meeting will be held in 
October, 1907. The Congress is com- 
posed of such organizations of cotton 
growers as the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation and Farmers’ Union, and the 
European Federation of Master Spin- 
ners, the New England Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce will take up 
this matter and urge the selection of 
Columbia as the meeting place. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C. 





11.—THE FIGHT ON THE COTTON 
IXCHANGE. 


A Brief Explanation of the Sensa- 
tional Charges of Messrs. Jordan 
and Livingston. 


Sensational Charges of Messrs. 
The sensation of last week in the 


cotton world was the action of Presi- 
dent Harvie Jordan of the Southern 
Cotton Association and Representa- 
tive L. F. Livingston, of Georgia, in 
asking the Postoffice Department to 
issue a fraud order against the New 
York Cotton Exchange. Perhaps the 
gist of their contention cannot be 
more effectively stated than by the 
following editorial from the Colum- 
bia State: 

“Briefly, the allegation is that the 
New York Cotton Exchange is using 
the mails for fraudulent purposes, in 
that the quotations of futures sent 
out from New York do not represent 
even approximately the price of spot 
cotton, and are therefore misleading. 
For instance the ‘‘future’’ quotation 
for December 28th was 163 points 
below the market value of spot cot- 
ton. Yet, the theory is that the spot 
cotton is the basis. It is further con- 
tended that the stock of cotton held 


in New York for ‘deliveries’? to com- 
ply with the rules of the exchange 
—is of very inferior quality, much of 
it being unspinnable., 

“The complaint filed with the Post- 
is strengthened by 
(Continued on Page 13.) 
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PRAY FLOOR Puan 


swing in, instead of being hung 
cony are very important in a 
of ample dimensions. 


one for a summer cottage in a 


The design and plan shown in this issue is of a 
The 


bath and closets have been arranged on the second floor. 
of the living room are of the casement pattern, being hinged so as to 
as usual. 
warm climate and in this plan they are 
excellent 
need 
considerable 


A plan of this 
northern 
not be plastered nor finished, thereby reducing the cost to a 


A Southern Cottage. 


first floor contains a 
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SECOMO FLOOR PLAN 


The front porch 


kind would make an 


district. If so used it 


The First of the Series of Pretty Farm Homes Designed for Progressive 
Farmer Readers by a Chicago Architect. 


six-room cottage, 
very large 
living room, dining room and kitchen. No pantry has been provided. An 
arrangement of cupboard and shelves around walls of kitchen serves as 
There is an open fireplace in the living room and the stairway 


room to second story. Three bed rooms, 


The windows 


and bal- 











extent. My estimate of the cost of this house is $800 outside of large 
cities. I will furnish any further information regarding this plan to 
the readers of this paper if they will write me. 
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Buy Your Seed Corn in the Ear. 
This is the Only Way to Know What You Are Getting—Then Test It 
for Germinating Qualities—It Pays to Get the Best at Any Price. 


Seed corn should always be bought 
in the ear. The purchaser can see 
exactly what he is getting, and the 
corn is likely to be of much better 


quality, as the dealers ers select 


the best ears for customers who de- 
mand ear corn. A seas who has 
purchased his first lot of seed corn 
is dissatisfied with its appearance. 
He is apt to expect show ears He 
should remember, however, that 
there are but few show ears in a 


wagon load of corn and that they are 
worth very much more than he has 
paid for what he got. 


Don’t Buy Corn Too Far North or 
South. 
As a rule, it is not wise to im- 


port seed corn from a distance, be- 
cause it may not be adapted to the 
conditions where it is to be used. If 
a farmer can get good seed corn near 


his home it will give much better 
satisfaction. in fact, every degree 
north or south of a certain point 


means eight or ten days difference in 
the time of ripening. Going east or 
west makes much less difference. 

Seed corn brought from a distance 
will usually take two or three years 
for it to accustom itself to the new 
conditions before it will give the best 
results, no matter how good the seed 
may be. On this account only a 
small quantity should be imported. 
When seed corn is bought the price 
should be taken into consideration. 
The quality and purity should be the 
important facts to be taken into ac- 
count. A seed that will yield five 
bushels more per acre is easily worth 
ten dollars per bushel. Much of the 
seed offered by the so-called dealers 
is nothing more than ordinary crib 
corn. This state of affairs can be 
remedied only by the purchaser in- 
sisting on corn in the ear, and then 
satisfying himself as to its quality 
and germinating power. 

How to Test Seed Corn. 

Having made his purchase, no 
farmer should neglect taking the vi- 
tality of the seed before planting. 
Many a field has to be planted a 
second time on account of imperfect 
germination, and very often a poor 
stand is allowed to remain or is 
patched up by re-planting odd hills 
by hand. Even this is often labor 
thrown away, except for the fodder, 
because re-planted hills seldom pro- 


duce perfect ears, there being in- 
sufficient pollen to properly fertilize 
them. 

A very good and simple way of 
testing the vitality of seed corn is 
to count out a certain number of 
kernels—say 100—and place in a 


warm, damp place, where no rats can 
get to them and allow to stay until 
all the seeds have had time to germi- 
nate. Then count those that germi- 
nated and this will give the per cent 
Vitality of the corn tested. 

Have an Ideal and Work Toward It. 

The farmer should have a certain 
type of stalk, ear and kernel that 
he wants to grow, and he should al- 
ways in selecting try and get as near 
to his ideal as possible when select- 
ing his corn in the fall for the next 
year’s seed. 

The observing farmer will soon 
learn that he may easily earn dollars. 
for the time spent in the selection 
and care of seed corn, and the proper 
cultivation of it in the field. 

M. P. LIPE. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 
Warmer is 
need. I[ value it 
any other farm 
Rey. J. R. Jones, 


The Progressive 
what we farmers 
more highly than 
paper I read. 
Louisburg, N. C. 


just 








FERTILIZING TOBACCO. 





Mr. Marsh Points Out Some Errors in 
Prevailing Methods. 


Messrs. Editors: A number of suc- 
cessful growers are much in favor of 
growing bright tobacco after a pea 
or clover crop. The chief cause of 
the lack of success of this method 
in the past has been that the farmer 
has used a popular fertilizer, a 2-8-2 
or 3-8-3, and then complained that 
he obtained a rank growth with a 
dark, heavy leaf. What else could 
he expect, for the pea or clover crop 
supplied probably an excess of am- 
monia when, not being satisfied with 
this, he made it worse by using a 
fertilizer of which nearly one-half the 
money value was in the ammonia. 

The successful bright tobacco 
grower uses a mixture of sulphate of 
potash and acid phosphate in about 
the proportions of 600 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash to a ton of acid phos- 
phate, while the peas or clover sup- 
plies the most expensive ingredient— 
the ammonia, 

Prof. Massey, acknowledged to be 
one of the most reliable authorities 
on tobacco fertilizers in the South, 
recommended the following combina- 
tion, at an institute at Boydton, Va., 
a few weeks ago: 100 pounds nitrate 


of soda, 600 vounds dried blood, 900 
pounds acid phosphate, and 400 
pounds sulphate of potash. This 


would be about equal to analysis of 


5 per cent nitrogen, 7% per cent 
phosphoric acid and 10 per’ cent 
potash. 

The last bulletin issued by the 


North Carolina Experiment Station 
states that the following formula has 
given excellent results on the bright 


leaf soils of Granville Co., N. C.: 
Nitrate of soda, 170 pounds, dried 
blood, 570 pounds; acid phosphate, 


1,000 pounds and sulphate of potash, 
370 pounds. 

These recommendations should not 
be taken blindly but each farmer 
should experiment on small plots first 
and then use on his whole crop that 
which will give the best results. 

G. F. MARSH. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va 





A Cellar for Fruit. 

Messrs. Editors: The more. ex- 
perience | get the more I see the con- 
venience of a cellar. A_ well-made 
cellar (having thick walls) is so con- 
venient guarding against the extreme 
changes of the weather. There are 
but few nights before Christmas cold 
enough to freeze apples in the cellar, 
the cellar being left open during the 
night; but for this project the apples 
must be closely boxed. 

Apples that have been frozen, 
if only slightly, will not 
cold, such as is good for the best 
keeping of sound apples. Just now, 
while | am keeping the cellar for the 
apples open during the coldest 
nights, | am watchful, lest a very 
cold wave should come over and give 
us a surprise some night—-while we 
are asleep. 


even 
stand the 


Winter apples are on hand longer 
than those that belong to warmer 
seasons, and they are, of course, in 


a state and condition to be more ex- 
tensively used. It is only expected 
when we plant an orchard that the 
winter fruits will be shipped to for- 
eign countries, and that other varie- 
ties must be disposed of in a shorter 
time. We have the whole of the 
fall and winter to dispose of our 
winter apples, and since we have so 
much time on them, and since we 
know that they usually sell for a 
higher price than those that ripen 





earlier, we, when we plant an or- 
chard, have to plant largely of the 
winter varieties. 

Every man who owns an orchard 
ought to have good storage room for 
the keeping of winter apples. And 
those who would use apples, even if 
they have no orchard, should secure 
their apples in the fall and store them 
away to be kept during the winter, 
and until late in the spring. 

It is better to ship in apples in the 
fall, or early in the winter and rot 
in the spring; as many who have 
dealt in apples have learned, it is 
safe to transport apples a long dis- 
tance during the winter, but it is nol 
safe to expose them very much early 
in the fall or late in the spring. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 








Useful in Hog Killing. 
I saw in The Progressive Farmer 
a piece about hog-killing—how to 
heat the water. I will give you my 
plan: 
Get inches 
feet long, 
cut them 
23 inches on bot- 


two plank—say 1% 
thick, 15 inches wide and 7 
the ends 2 inches thick; 
so the box will be 
tom outside, 29 inches at top. Let 
them in the sides one-half inch. 
Strike the bottom level with plane, 
get a sheet of flue iron, cut the right 
length, nail it on with flat-headed 
roof nails. Take four strips hoop- 
iron, 8 or 10 inches long, punch and 
nail over the top corners. 
Now build a furnace of 
brick; set your box on it; 
to cover it and put in the necessary 
quantity of water. A very” small 
quantity of wood will heat the water. 
A. E. FULLER. 


rock ovr 
have lid 


IT just wish to thank 
welcome visits of your 
paper during past year. I would not 
think of farming without it; it 1s 
worth a hundred times what it costs 
me each year.—W. H. Bullard, Dup- 
lin Co., N.C. 


you for the 
most excellent 





Century Spray 
Pumps 
Will save your or- 
chard and make 
money for you. 
Used by N.C. Ag- 
riculturai Dept. 
Sydnor Pump & 
Weill Co., Inc. 
Dept. C. 


Richmond, ... Va 








WARD FENCE, 


Heavy Spring Steel Double 
Galvanized, To Farmers at 
factory prices, freight pre- 
paid. Catalogue Free, 


WARD FENCE Co. 


Box 62 MARION, INb. 
WAN FENGE mage" 
Made 
WA sa:0 of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial, 
4 We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write 


aoe SPRING FENCE CO. 
CHESTER, INDIANA, 


SLED SPRING 
ze=- FENCE 
— i 


Closely Woven. Can not oy 3 

Every wire and every twist 

@ brace to all other wires om 

R = ae of the fence 
orse-hig' ull-strong, Pi 

tight. Every rod guaran tek 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price, 
Our Catsiegue tslis how Wire 
gg throw it is potprcoog 
why som 2nd so os 
Bad. Its Teintel of fons oe Tate. " 
You should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Froa, 
KIVSELMAK BROS., 


Bor $4 PUNGIE, tHOIANA. 


SGOOD 
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Guaranteed accurate, reliable and 
durable, Write for free copy of our 
W hic h describes all kinds of 





tiatch Ciiickens by 
Steam with the 


FO EXCELSIOR INCUBATUA 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self -regul: ath ng. 

Hatch every fertile egg. T owest 

Priced first-class hatchers ma: 
OQ. HW. STAHL, Quincey, ‘i. 
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@ Send for free i 
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Avery’s Mr. Bill opens, plants and 
covers at once through. 
depth uniformly any desired distances. 


F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Oklakoma Gity, Okla. 


Plants even 


Plates for various seeds 
and distances. Write us. 


Louisville, Ky. 

New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 

New York City. 











Saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules 










Light 
enough 
for one mule, \\ 
strong 
enough 
[ for two, 








\ BLOUNT’S 


4 is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin 
. day ing by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
2 s or wood beam. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 
~~ practical users all over the South— 
SS 





TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


used from bedding the land to 


Extra point free. My free 


straight-from-the-shoulder 
B.< words on economy for 
Ks you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUN iT 
Evansville, Ind, 
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Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


m Clears 4 two acre circle with one sitting—pulls wrtion the wire rope will reach; stumps, 


trees, grubs, rocks, hedyes, etc. 


A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Anchored or Self Anchoring. 


Stu 
A minute anda neifie'e all Nittekes for the ordinary stump. 


chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups. 
lbs. strain. 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. 

J Grub and Stump Machine. 


No heavy chains or rods, 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler— grips the rope at any point, 


Note 
Does not 


* Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
It generates immense power andit's made va stand the strain. We also 
. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Write for free INustrz ated catalogue, 


Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 


Established 1ss4, 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 Sth St., 





Monmouth, Ill, 
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LXXI.—MR. FRENCH WRITES AGAIN ON MAKING MONEY FROM 


BREEDING HORSES. 


Messrs. Editors: The horse ques- 
tion is of enough importance to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers to justify 
them in taking time to look the mat- 
ter up pretty thoroughly we believe. 
We have numbers of horses in the 
South, but how seldom do we see a 
really good farm or draft horse team. 
The reason for this state of affairs— 
in the writer’s opinion—is that we 
have not been breeding the right sort 
of animals and this’ sort are two 
high-priced for the farmer to pur- 
chase on the market. 


Place of the “General Purpose” 


Horse. 


“Harrow” has paid his compli- 
ments to the general purpose horse, 
and we agree with him as far as the 
breeding of this class of animals is 


concerned. ‘The general purpose 
horse is not worth enough on the 
market to pay the farmer to breed 


them. Where this sort of an animal 
is wanted—-and we believe a great 
many small farmers can use horses 
of this class with profit—they may 
be purchased at less than we can af- 
ford to breed them. The range bred 
draft horse makes a good general 
purpose horse. We are using ani- 
mals of this class for our farm 
horses. They weigh 1,350 to 1,209 
pounds and cost us at our station 
$45 each at two and one-half years 
old. 
To Breed Horses Profitably. 


Now more of my readers will con- 
tend that these colts can be raised 
here and sold at the above price. We 


certainly wouldn’t think of trying to}- 


breed them, but we are not engaged 
in breeding horses. If we were, we 
should select mares of not less than 
1,400 pounds’ weight, and then breed 


to a genuine draft horse of not less 
than 1,800 pounds’ weight in good 
breeding condition. This would 


mean a ton-horse in the condition 
most breeders keep their sale horses 
From this cross we would expect to 
produce horses for sale at not less 
than 1,500 pounds’ weight, and then 
we would secure draft horse prices. 


If we could not secure the heavy 
mares we would do exactly as Mr. 
Scott proposes doing—breed our 1,- 


200 pounds mares to a first-class 1,- 
600 pound stallion, and from their 
produce we would save the best of 
the mare colts. Then we would have 
our heavy mares, and the next step 
would be the purchase of the heavy 
stallion. But the balance of the 
produce from the light stallion would 
have to sold at chunk prices, 
which are at present about $50 un- 
der draft horse prices. 

When we go to breeding horses— 
which we shall do when we get a 
farm large enough——-we shall begin 
with the heavy mares. Good sound 
mares of weight, conformation, and 
style, can be purchased at this time 
at from $180 to $200 each. All 
breeds of horses have their strong 
advocates, but the market place wil! 
afford the farmer—who is after the 
dollar——- a pretty good idea of the 
Class of animals he should handle. 


be 


The Draft Horse Pays Best. 
The writer never has seen the time 
when a first-class gelding would not 
bring enough to pay cost of produc- 
tion and a handsome profit besides, 
While we have in years past seen doz- 





ens of breeders of light and general 
purpose horses go to the wall. 

So we say, if our readers are un- 
prejujdiced, and only want to breed 
a horse for profit, that the drafter is 
the boy they are after. By drafter 
we don’t mean a great lazy lubber of 
an animal, but a horse of nerve, ac- 
tion, and style. The mare then must 
be selected with care, as the dam 
gives to her offspring these charac- 
teristics in a great measure. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





WHEN THE BUTTER WON'T COME 


Prof. Kendall Points Out Where the 
Trouble Often Lies and How to 
Remedy It. 


Messrs. Editors: Our dairy woman 
is having some trouble in getting her 
“butter to come.’’ She says she fre- 
quently has to churn three or four 
or five hours to get the butter. She 
gets the temperature of the cream 
62 degrees or above, and _ after 
churning, a long while has to add 
boiling water to make it come at all. 
The cows are being fed on cotton- 
seed meal or hulls. Can you tell us 
what the trouble is? 

DR. JOHN B. CARR. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


The trouble which your corre- 
spondent is having with churning 
is, very likely, due, in part, to feed- 
ing cottonseed meal and hulls, as this 
feed tends to produce a very hard 
fat. If some succulent food, such 
as ensilage, roots, or even some oth- 
er kind of roughage were included 
in the feed, it would facilitate churn- 
ing. 

A temperature of 62 degrees 
should be all right if the cream is 
throughly ripened. The churn should 
not be over half full. 

It is just possible that the ther- 
mometer in use may not register ac- 
curately. We often find in new lots 
of dairy thermemeters a variation of 
from 2 to 6 degrees, and a difference 
of 3 or 4 degrees in the churning 
temperature may make a difference 
of an hour in the length of time re- 
quired for churning. 

Hot water should never be added 
to cream as it has an injurious effect 
on the quality of the butter. The 
temperature of the cream should be 
regulated by placing the cream ves- 
sel in water. Sudden changes in the 
temperature of cream _ should be 
avoided. 

Butter can be churned from any 
cream by raising the temperature. 
But we try to avoid too high a tem- 
perature as it leaves too much butter 
fat in the buttermilk and produces 
an inferior butter. 

A few trials should determine the 
best churning temperature under 
one’s own conditions. See that the 
cream is well ripened, and carefully 
note the temperature after it is in 
the churn; if the butter does not 
come in thirty minutes, draw off a 
portion and raise the temperature a 
little as described above. Use a tem- 
perature of two degrees higher. 
Continue raising the churning tem- 
perature one or two degrees until 
the proper results are obtained. 

There are a great number of things 
that tend to retard churning, but 


a wet 





Not All Manure Spreaders Pay 





The Idea of spreading manure properly is such 
a good one and the benefits derived are so great 
you are apt to think amy spreader will give you 
these benefits— that a spreader is a spreader, 


There is where you may make a mistake, for 
some spreaders are only trouble makers and 
the second season they are not taken out of the 
shed. To make them work takes too much 
time and costs too much money. 


If you get that kind of spreader you're apt to 
conclude that spreaders are made to sell and 
not to spread manure, 


SUCCESS SPREADERS ® 


have 28 years’ experience back of them— 


V4 


thousands of them are spreading manure on 
the best farms in the country and are giving 
no trouble. 


Twenty-eight years has eliminated the trouble 
making features—out of a hundred new de- 
vices and schemes that we have tried perhaps 
ninety have proved more harmful than helpful. 
They make good talking points but they don’t 
help spread manure. SUCCESS Spreaders 
are made to spread manure. 


When you get ready to buy a manure spreader, 
(and every farmer should have one) first write 
for our Spreader book, it will help you; next go 
to your local dealer and see a Success Spreader 
but don’t buy one until you have asked a man 
who has usedone. He knows. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Go., syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘OHNSTO ALL STEEL 


«Gontinental” Harrow 
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for the seed. 












erate. 


‘NOT IN. | 
THE TRUST 


ments. 





for it today—it’s free. 
THE JOHNSTON 





‘\ upon the preparation of 
\ he Johnston Disk Harrow prepares 
the ground in best possible condition 


A \ 
‘ae d 
es thoroughly pulverizesthe soil making a 
perfect seed bed. Many improvements 


have lately been added to it which reduce 
the drart, increase the strength and 
effectiveness making it very ——~ 
simple and convenient to op- 
It is thoroughly well built 
‘with Anti-friction Center Bumpers, 
Wood Bearing Draft Standards, Scrap- 
ers, and set-over Pole for three horses 
Harrow is made in widths from 4 to 
13-ft. cut, with two levers and _ solid 
or cut-out disks, 16, 18 or 20 in. It 
also has drill and seeder attach- 
€ _ The Johnston Book des- 
cribes itand also our full line. 


HARVESTER CO., 


‘\ Half the success of growing grain depends DESCRIBED 
IN THE 
JOHNSTON 
BOOK 


the ground. 


It turns, breaks up an 




















Write — 







BATAVIA, N. Y. 





they are unusual, and when present 
respond to the above treatment. 
JOHN C. KENDALL, 
Assistant Professor of Dairying, A. & 
M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Winter Stock Notes. 


The demand of the market seems 


to be for porkers weighing 200 to 
250 pounds. These bring a higher 


price than heavier hogs, and as they 
can be grown in from six to eight 
months, there is a great deal more 
Money in them for the farmer than 
to keep hogs eighteen months and 
have them weigh 400 or 500 pounds. 
Not many years ago these heavy hogs 
would bring a cent per pound more 
than a 200 pound hog, but the mar- 
ket has changed, much to the advant- 
age of the feeder. 

An excessive grain ration is detri- 
mental to swine. Most farmers feed 
too much costly grain in wintering 
hogs and brood sows. These animals 
need roughage, and plenty of it. I 
have known of brood sows being 
wintered on two feeds a day of al- 


falfa hay and six or eight ears of 
corn each. Clover is also good. Sor- 
ghum makes a good roughage and 


grain ration for wintering hogs. 

Heavy horses have been in lively 
demand the past season on the large 
grain farms of the West. Improved 
machinery calls for more*and heavier 
horses. Farmers are breeding their 
heavy mares to large draft stallions 
to meet this demand. 

Keep the calves dry and as warm 
as possible. Calves cannot thrive in 
pen. Begin feeding a little 
middlings as soon as they will eat 





them. Alfalfa and clover 
both excellent for calves. 
®Do not breed sows too young. They 
should be at least ten months old. 
When butchering hogs a compara- 
tively warm day should be chosen, 
so the meat can cool without freez- 
ing, if it is to be salted and cured. 
cooling hogs should be 


hay are 


After the 
hung up and scraped, either dry or 
with cold water, as much pork is lost 
by small farmers because the scurf 
is not removed from the skin. Never 
attempt to salt pork that is frozen, 
salt will not penetrate frosty 
meat.—Rural Voice. 
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Make Plowing Easy 







ow 
Trucks, 


This truck will fitany beam, 
right orleft, one or two horse, 
wood or steel plow. A boy can 
handle it with ease, most of the 
time without his hand on the jg 
plow. Regulates perfectly 
depth and width of furrow. Will balance plow in 
hard, dry, stony soil, and save a third of draft on 
horses.#The plowman does not need to hold plow 
bandles, Works perfectly in tall grass or weeds, 
turning them completely under. Thousands in use, 

If it does not do all of these things, you can 

send it back and we will not only return your 

money but pay the freight both ways. , 


Write for our booklet “Progress in Plowing.’ Agents wanted 
everywhere. Retail price $5. Get special agents proposition. 


Wonder Plow Go., 109Factory St., St. Clair, Mick, 


When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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Meeting of North Carolina Cotton 
Association. 


Charles Cotton Moore Re-elected President—Hinton Plan of Safeguard- 
ing Ginners’ Reports Adopted—New Executive Committee Chosen. 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Southern Cotton Association 
was held in Raleigh Wednesday 
night, January 2nd—too late to be 
reported in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer—the indefatigable President, 
Charles Cotton Moore, being in the 
chair. Nineteen cotton counties were 
represented, much interest was mani- 
fested, and from 8 o’clock until well 
past midnight these earnest men de- 
liberated upon plans for promoting 
the interests of the great Southern 
staple and the men who make it. 
Favored. 


Warehouse System 


In his annual address President 
Moore discussed the general outlook 
for the Association, but in consider- 
ing its future policy, he esptcially 
emphasized the necessity of ware- 
house building. 

“Our organization from the first 
has urged the building of suitable 
storage houses at all cotton buying 
points,” he said. “This matter has 
been continually kept before the peo- 
ple with the result that a great many 
warehouses have been built in the 
South. In our own State a number 
have been erected. There should be 
one at every depot where there is a 
cotton market. 

“Merchants and bankers are losing 
business for the want of warehouses. 
To illustrate, we will take farmers 
who live six to twenty miles from 
market. They haul their cotton to 
market to find that the price has 
dropped from $1 to $5 per bale while 
they were on the road. He reasons 
that it will not pay him to haul 
the cotton home and back again to 
market. There are no storage facili- 
ties, so he is forced to sell on the 
decline. Had there been a warehouse, 
he would have stored the cotton, bor- 
rowed money at the bank with which 
to pay the merchant, and when cot- 
ton should sell at an advanced price 
he would have more spending money 
to leave with the merchant or 
banker. 

“T would suggest that if it be p@s- 
sible, the time of one man should 
be occupied in organizing warehouse 
companies at every point in our 
State where there is any considerable 
amount of cotton bought. The busi- 
ness interests of the cotton counties 
could well afford to pay a good sal- 
ary for the services of an organizer 
to do this work. Farmers and busi- 
ness men will subscribe to stock in 
a warehouse company when the mat- 
ter is intelligently presented to 
them.” 


Plan to Safeguard the Ginners’ Re- 
port, 


Perhaps the most important action 
was the passage of the resolution en- 
dorsing the plan for safeguarding 
ginners’ reports as originated and 
developed by Mr. Ransom Hinton of 
Wake County. This plan has al- 
ready been printed in part in The 
Progressive Farmer, but the resolu- 
tion as adopted is worthy of publica- 
tion in full: 

‘Resolved, that the members of 
the Scuthern Cotton Association and 
other farmers’ organizations be re- 
quested to use their influence to have 
a law passed in each of the cotton- 
growing States requiring the ginners 
to report to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture of the State in which 
they live on the first and fifteenth of 
each month during ginning season 
the number of bales of cotton they 
have ginned and also the average 
weight of the bales. That the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture shall keep 
this information as a State secret un- 
til 10 o’clock a. m. of the day on 





which the Government report is is- 
sued at Washington, D. C. At 10 
o'clock a. m. the Commissioner of 
Agriculture in each State shall wire 
by a secret cipher code the total 
number of bales ginned in his State 
to the Secetary of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., who shall be re- 
quested to immediately add together 
the number of bales ginned in all of 
the States and wire it back to the 
Commissioners of Agriculture of the 
cotton States. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture shall be required to im- 
mediately report by telephone the 
number of bales ginned to the secre- 
taries of the farmers’ organizations 
and the President of the National 
Ginners’ Association and the Associ- 
ated Press. 

“The words used in the secret 
cipher code shall be printed, but the 
figures shall@~e written by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The words of 
the code shall be changed for each re- 
port, never using the same words but 
once. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture shall be required after using 
the secret code to immediately put 
it in an envelope and seal it up and 
write his name across the seal and 
put the official seal of his department 
in wax so as to securely fasten the 
envélope and lock it up in his safe 
until wanted to make the next re- 
port. 

“That this law shall be effective 
after a similar law is passed by each 
of the cotton-growing States, and not 
before.”’ 


Plan to Collect Dues. 


The finances of the Association, as 
reported at this Convention, are seen 
to be in very bad plight. The shame- 
ful fact stands out that President 
Moore has not been paid half the sal- 
ary promised him, and few of the 
counties have as yet paid their quota 
of expenses. However, this matter is 
now to be pressed more energetically, 
for at last week’s Convention, Mr. 
T. W. Bickett, of Franklin, offered 
ihe following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, that the Executive 
Committee make a calculation and 
determine how much of the defici- 
ency is equitably due from each of 
the several counties and make de- 
mand upon the several county organ- 
izations for the amount assessed 
against them.” 


President Moore was re-elected, 





practically drafted into leadership 
again; but the other officers chosen—- 
as will be seen from the following 
list—are nearly all new men, though 
men of no less ability and worth than 
their predecessors: : 

Vice President: J. B. 
Warren County. 

State Executive Committee: <A. J. 
McKinnon, of Robeson; J. H. Cur- 
rie, of Cumberland, and T. J. W. 
Broome, of Union. 


Davis, of 


National Executive Committee- 
men: J. P. Alison, of Cabarrus, 
and E. L. Daughtridge, of Edge- 
combe. 


The annual convention of the 
Southern Cotton Association will be 
held at Birmingham, Ala., on Janu- 
ary 17th to 19th, and President 
Moore was directed to name dele- 
gates to represent North Carolina. 

A man is known by three things: 
by his conduct in money matters, his 
behavior at the table, and his de- 
meanor when angry.—The Talmud. 








Cheap at Any Price—Tetterine for all Skin 
Diseases. 


**T enclose 50c. in stamps. Mail me oneor 
two boxes of Tetterine, whatever the price. 
It’s all right—does the work.”’ 

“Wm. Schwarz, Gainesville, Texas.” 

Ask your druggist for it or send 50c. to J. T. 
Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga. 





WANTED ! 
Cow Peas. 110 bushels. Address 


J. E. HALL, 
Waynesville, N. C. 


HELP WANTED! 


Wanted: a white cook, and also a white 
maid. Will be kindly treated and paid the 
best wages. Address 


MRS. E. C. MASSEE, 
412 East Grace Street, RICHMOND, VA 


Timber Lands Wanted! 


If you have timber lands for sale write us. 
We have a number of customers for large 
and small tracts of good pine and hard wood 
timber Give full particulars as to kind, 
quantity. distance from railroad, etc. 


VENABLE & FORD, Lynchburg, Va. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF 1907. 


The News and Observer, which now 
goes daily to over 11,000 subscribers, 
will give fuller and better reports than 
ever of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is on the spot and 
can and will get and print all the 
news. One dollar will get you the 
daily every day during the session of 
sixty days. Address 


Box 247. 














JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Editor, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Sent Absolutely Free for a Postal. 


Originated to reduce household expenses 
and guaranteed to do it. No matter what 
your monthly expenses are the Family 
Bargain Barrel will reduce them 10 to 20 
percent. If youspend $50 monthly you 
can get the same things in the same quan- 
tities for $30 to $40. Whether you spend 
more or spend less than $50 per month the 
Family Bargain Barrel saves for you in 
proportion. whole month’s expenses 
saved and in your pocket every four or 
five months. Solves the problem of house- 
hold economy, and saves cares and worries 
as wellas money. Shows you how to live 
for less and pays you interest on the 
money you spend besides. It doesn’t make 
a bit of difference how much or how little 
you spend ; in fact, the harder it is for you 
to make ends meet, the greater the bene- 
fit you get from the Barrel. A postal 
brings the Barrel free, together with full 
information. Write to-day. 


EVANS BROTHERS, Box 796 N Richmond, Va. 


References—American National Bank. , 
Planters National Bank. 




















A COMPOST DRILL 


that will thuroughly pulverize and evenly 

distribute from one hundréd pounds to ten 

tons per acre. Made intwo sizes by LIND- 

SEY & SONS, Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 
OUR LARGE 


INTERESTING TO FARMERS, GARDENERS & POULTRYMEN 

We issue a 160 page catalogue of the latest 
and most improved machinery, implements 
and appliances for those who wish to FARM 
BY MODERN METHODS FOR BESTRESULTS. We will 
mall it tree to anyone sending us their name 
and address on a postal together with the 
name of the paper in which they saw this 
advertisement. GRIFFITH & TURNER CoO., 
209 N. PACA St., BALTIMORE, MD. 











Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 





VIRGINIA FARMS.—Free list. Dunlop, 


Boxwood, Va 





THE EYES OF INVESTORS are on Den- 
ton. The best place South to invest savings. 
Lots $37 50 to $175; $ down; $5 monthly; rall- 
way facilities; value of Jots will double in 
lessthana year. Great opportunity to make 
big money on smallinvestments. Write for 





map and pees. Davidson Insurance and 
Trust Co., Lexington, N. C. 





THE GREATEST BARGAIN OFTHE YEAR 





The three standard magazines for the price of one—over six million readers every month 
combined subscription list in the world—the best artists and authors that money will buy 
to fit the home circle—something for every one 


Review of Reviews one year, 
Success Magazine, one year, | 
Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


This offer is for a limited time only and will be soon withdrawn. 


Magazines in combination. 
nation prices. 


the right price for all. 


0 \ 
1 00 
$5 00 | 


I can offer many similar bargains in 
Write me the names of your favorite magazines and I will quote you combi- 


Remit by Post-office Order, Express Order, Bank Check, or your personal check. 


the largest 
a combination 


$3 00) MY PRICE FOR ALL: 


$3.00 


Cc. P. BOLLES, Jr., Magazine Agency, 


415 Southern Building, 


Wilmington, North Carolina. 


NOTE.—The Progressive Farmer may be added to the above combination for $1.00 additional, 











THE HEGE SAW MILLS 

Best,Cheapest—Patent 

Variabie Feed—Latest 

Improvements. 

Mtd. Satem iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Inserted Tooth 

= oan materials and ne in stock and sold at 

ully warranted. Try actory prices. 

them. Mfd. by Write “4 our Cotalegue —8 

SALEM IRON WORKS SALEM IRON WORKS 
‘ Winston-Salem, N.C. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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New York Provisions. 


New York, Jan. 7.—Flour, dull; 
Minesota patents, $4@$4.50; do, 
bakers, $3@ $3.75; winter patents, 
$3.60@3.75; straights, $5 @ $5.09. 
Rye flour, dull; fair to good, $3.65 
($3.80; choice to fancy, $4.15@ 


$4.20. 

Buckwheat flour quiet, $2.15@ 
S220 

suckwheat, quiet, $1.25. 

Corn meal steady, fine, 31.29; 
coarse, $1.10@ $1.12; kiln dried, 
$2.75 @ $2.80. 

Wheat, spot easy; No. 2, 78%¢.; 


we. 
%ec.; ele- 


» 
nom., May, 81 5%c.; July, 8 
y; 50 %e.; 


1 
Corn, steady; No. 2, 52 
vaior, January, 51%4c.; Ma 
July, 50%c. 

Oats, steady; 

Beef, firm; family, 
packet, 11.00@1.50; mess, 9.00@ 
9.50; beef hams, 23.50@ 25.00. 

Cut quiet; pickled bellies, 


mixed, 389c. 
14.50@15.00, 


meats, 


104,¢.@12%e.; pickled hams, 12c. 
@12%ce. 
Lard, steady; Western prime, 


9.40@ 9.50; refined, quiet; continent, 
9.85; compound, S4 ase. 

Pork, steady; family, 18.50@19; 
short clean, 17.2 @ 19.00; mess, 17.50 
a@18.00. 

Tallow, steady; city, 6%; 
baby. ° 

Rosin, steady; strained common to 
good, 4.25. 

Turpentine steady, T0@ 70%. 

Molasses, steady; New Orleans, 30 
@38: good to choice, 47@ 48. 

Coifee market steady; No. 7 In- 
voice, 7@7%: Santos No. 4, 8%; 
mild, steady, Cordova, 9@12%; fu- 
tures, 5 points higher. 

Sugar raw, fair refining, 
3 1-16; centrifugal, 96-test, 3 9-16; 
molasses sugar, 2 13-16; refined 


country, 


steady; 


steady, confectioner’s A, 4.60; mold, 
A, 5.15; cut loaf, 5.50; crushed, 
5.50; powdered, 4.90; granulated, 
4.80; cubes, 5.05. 


Butter, quiet; creamery, 33; state 
dairy, 21@29; Western factory, 16 
@ 29. 
firm, State full creamery, 
large, 10% @13%; skims 


Cheese, 
11@14%; 
3a 10 %, ° 

Nees, selected 


steady; nearby 


white, 32@33; choice, 28@30; mix- 
ed, extra, 28. 
Potatoes, dull; Bermuda per bag, 


3.00@5.50; Maine, per bag, 1.55@ 
1.60; Long Island, per barrel, 1.50@ 
1.75; Jersey, State and Western, 1.25 
@ 1.50; sweets per barrel, 
1.50@1.80; Southern, 1.830@ 1.50. 

Peanuts, steady; faney hand-pick- 
ed, 54% @5%; other domestic, 24%@ 
54. 


Jersey, 


Cabbage, dull; 2.50@ 4.50 per 100 
pounds; white Danish per ton, 
12.00@ 15.00; do, domestic, 8.09 
@ 10.00. 

Cottonseed oil was firm with a fair 
trade in futures. Prime crude f. o. b. 
mills, 385; prime summer yellow, 
40%. 


seed 


Peanut Market. 
Petersburg, Va., Jan. 7.—Peanuts 
Spanish——firm at $1.27% per bush- 

el. Virginias—firm at 4%4¢.@5e. for 
fancy stock; machine picked, 3%c.@ 
1¢;. shelling stock, 34¢.@3%e. 






Raleigh Cotton. 





z RALEIGH Jan, 7, 19067. 
Cotton, good ade Il toll; 
DUNG AE IRIE ee, 8 to9% 
Cottons ed 30 = 














Baltimore Provisions, 
BALTIMORE. MD., Jan. 7, 1907. 

Flour— Winter patent ~-....~--- $3 70 @$8 85 

sd Spring patents__........ 420 @46 
Wheat..--... 7414 
Corn—Southern white... 45 @ 47% 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.......--... 39%@ 40 
Rye—No. 2 76 @ 77: 





Butter—Fancy imitation ..... 25 
Butter—Fancy creamery....... 3: 








Butter—Store packed --_.-_._.. - we fi 
Eggs—Fresh 24 

Cheese Wy@ 14% 
Sugar—Fine granulated_____... 5 00 
Sugar—Coarse granulated___.. 5 09 





Wilmington Produce, 
WILMINGTON, Jan. 7, 1907. 
















Peanuts—Piime N, C-_-....---- $1 10 
be Extra prime N.C. bu 1 15 
i . aaa 115 @120 
#6 Prime Virginia, bu-. 95 
* Extra prime Va., bu 1 00 
os  __, eee 120 @123 
” Fancy V8....-.<<. 75 
Corn—W hite, bu ---.-.-___. 68 @ 7 
N.C. Bacon hams. 17 @ 18 
is = sides___ ll @ 3B 
” sd should 12@ 13 
Pork 8 9 
Eggs—Per dozen ---.....--...._. 27, dull. 
Chickens—Grown.-.--.---..----.. 30 @ 35 
Chickens—Small __.....2222-L 15 @ 25 
Turkeys—Live__-__- —mmm—m we 
Beeswax ....... a a a 2 a | 
Tallow anion 4\4@ 5 
Sweet potatoes, bu_-..____.____. 
Beef cattle, Ib --..... 2 @ 4 
Tar, bbl. 280 Ibs... 
eS 
Hides—Dry salted . @ 15 


Hides—Green .......-...... 





Richmond Tobacco. 
RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 7, 1907. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 













Lugs $ 4 00 to$ 6 00 
Short leaf 6 00to 8 00 
MOCO NODE cktccnncicccmmnnn £9340 08 
ee ae -- 900to 10 00 
Wrappers and selections_______ 10 00 te 14 00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW, 
Lugs—Common to good -_______ $ 4 00 to $ 5 00 
Lugs—Good to prime... 5 00to 6 00 


Short leaf - 700to 8 00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 











I .$ 400 @ $600 
600 @ 8 50 

- 800@ 900 

Long Jeaf. 900 @ 10 00 
Selections 1000 @ 1400 




















MULTUM OVUM 








The Great Egg Producer and Con- 
dition Powder. Send for Catalogue. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Southern Poultry Supply Co., 


910 E, St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


INCUBATORS, BROODERS, POULTRY 
SUPPLIES AND APPLIANCES. 


Everything for the Poultryman. 














All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts im- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

























It is a well known fact that cotton, or any other crop, produccd with Vire 
eS Fertilizers will bring the highest possible price on the market. 
ake healthy, strong, well-developed, early cotton, with full grown bolls on 
the fruit limbs at the base as well as all the \-ay up to the very top and tip 
ends of the branches of the cotton plants, by liberally using 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. ° 


This is one of the several ways to increase your yields, 

They contain all the materials necessary to supply to your land the ele- 
ments which have been taken from it by repeated cultivation yearafter year, 
These fertilizers will greatly ‘*increase your yields per acre,” for they are 
mixed by capable men who have been making high-grade fertilizers all their 
lives. They contain materials in the right proportions to return to your 
soil the plant-foods that it needs. Accept no substitute from your dealer. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N. C. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 


™ 
—— 


Values 


Increase Your COTTON! 


WZ 


Yields Per Acre 

















































BUCHAN’S CRESYLIC OINTMENT 


Antiseptic : - - Germicide 


 eenenbeg CRESYLIC OINTMENT is a handy thing to have about the stable. 
Prompt use of it will often save the owner the use of his Horse or Cow, which 
otherwise might be laid up for a long time by disability, if not loss of life. 

For the prevention and cure of Diseases; for the cure of Hoof Rot, Wounds, 
Sores, Cuts, Scratches, Laceration due to barbed wire fences, etc., and for the ex- 
termination of all parasites and bacilli, it is invaluable. 

For forty vears it has been the standard Horse and Cattle remedy; and has 
received the unqualified approval of leading veterinarians and cattle men. 


Use Buchan’s Soaps for Man and Beast. 


BUCHAN’S SOAPS CORORATION, 


DANIEL J. SULLY, Pres. 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of 
BUCHAN’S TOILET SOAPS AND ANTISEPTIC SPECIALTIES, 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 











FREE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 













FOUR STRIKING, SPIRITED PICTURES, BEAUTIFULLY 
LITHOGRAPHED IN TEN COLORS, FORMING A MOST AT- 
TRACTIVE AND UNIQUE ART SOUVENIR AND CAL- 
ENDAR FOR 1907. : $ r : : : ; : : : : 

















The four pictures for this calendar were painted specially by the eminent artist 
Ilere is our GUARANTEE OFFER: 

Send seventy-five cents, in whatever form is most convenient for you, for a 
year’s subscription to THE WEEKLY LIVE STOCK REPORT, a sixteen-page 
splendidly ILLUSTRATED live stock and farm paper (weekly) and you will re- 






Loveday. Space forbids further description. 









ceive this beautiful calendar free asa premium. If after receiving the paper three 
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The Open Fire. 


’T is the crumple of footfalls soft in the snow, 
The crunch, crunch, crunch, where the embers glow, 
’'T is the flutter of slow winds, stirring the trees; 


The murmur of 


Whatever the heart of a 
He sees or he hears in 
Alas, for the flickering 


dreams 


distant, beckoning seas. 
man may desire 
the winter night’s fire. 


that flare 


One moment. and pass to the upper air! 


But the darker the 


night the brighter the gleam, 


And the sadder the heart the gladder the dream, 


he who 
his vision of 


The lonelier 
The sweeter 


Alas, for gray 
As soul flees from 
But between 


body 


may 


ashes and smoke that 
when dreams all are dead! 
the wing’d smoke and the bed of gray 


muse at the fire 


all his desire. 


is fled, 


ashes, 


Life mounting on earth, the eager flame flashes, 
And upward untiring doth climb and aspire— 
Man’s emblem and nature’s—the winter night’s fire. 


—John Charles McNeill. 








The Right Way to Sleep in Winter. 


Plenty of Fresh Air, Without Drafts, Will Prevent Colds and Pneumonia 
and Strengthen You in Every Way. 


For the preservation of health, the 
cure of consumption and colds, it is 
not necessary to migrate to warmer 
climates, says a medical writer. Our 
crisp winter air is invigorating and 
as healing and truly balmy as the air 
on any sea-coast. Try it according 
to the following directions: 


z 


First, and very important, keep 
your bed and bed-room warm and dry 
during the day. An open window 
and a cold room will make the bed 
damp and cold, and will give its un- 
fortunate occupant a severe cold at 
least, if not worse. A damp bed isa 
veritable brooding place of bacteriz. 
Many housekeepers, having heard of 
the necessity of fresh air, leave the 
bed-room window open during the 
day, filling it with cold air when 
none is needed, and then close the 
window for the night, when the room 
is occupied and the fresh air is need- 
ed in abundance. Any One can see 
how contrary to common-sense such 
a procedure is. 

The custom of some housekeepers 
to keep the ‘‘spare room” closed at 
all times and _ then opening it or 
warming it only just before putting 
a guest in it is, to put it mildly, very 
thoughtless. Cold objects, bedding 
included, when exposed to sudden 
heat, condense the moisture in the 
air, and consequently such beds are 
always damp and cold, and are the 
most unhealthy, and should be avoid- 
ed even by guests. Better go to an 
up-to-date hotel or walk home any 
number of miles than to sleep in 
such a bed. 

iI. 


Secondly, all your clothing worn 
in the day-time, foot-wear included, 
open out and hang over chairs or om 
hooks near the stove or register to 


dry and air during the night. If you 
neglect this simple sanitary meas- 


ure, you clothing will feel damp and 
cold in the morning, because it still 
contains the evaporations from your 
body during the previous day, and 
after a while your clothing will have 
an unpleasant odor from these evapo- 
rations. Drying and _ airing your 
foot-wear during the night will keep 
your feet from sweating, coldness, 
and bad odors. 





Ill. . 

Thirdly, your bed and room warm 
and dry, have plenty of light-weignt 
bedding. Then, just before retiring, 
close the door and open a window 
from the bottom. Where more than 
one person sleeps in a room, the 
window must be raised higher. This 
will give an abundance of fresh air 
while you sleep. Place the bed so 
that the fresh air current will not 
strike you directly. Protected in 
your dry, warm bed—as cozy as a 
bug in a rug—the air, pure and 
fresh, freighted with oxygen, a very 
elixir of life, will quiet your nerves, 
will rest you, will soothe you, and 
give you healing and strength. When 
arising in the morning, close the win- 
dow quickly and let heat come into 
the room. Then, dressed in your 
aired and dry day clothing, you will 
feel clean, fresh, and vigorous. 

IV. 

Fourthly, keep your living rooms 
well ventilated in day-time. If no 
other provision is made for ventila- 
tion, get one of those attachments to 
a stove-pipe or flue which take the 
cold air from the floor. Foul air, be- 
ing heavier than warm air, naturally 
sinks to or near the floor, and by the 
above-mentioned apparatus escapes 
to the flue. How many sitting rooms 
or even well-to-do people have a very 
offensive odor from lack of ventila- 
tion! 

7. 

Fifthly, our wells contain the most 
excellent mineral waters. Morning 
and evening cleanse your nasal pas- 
sages and gargle the throat with 
fresh, cold water. This will cure a 
ecatarrh without the aid of medicine, 
and will relieve most colds. 


Tillman Likes Roses. 


At his home in South Carolina 
Senator Tillman is famous as a gar- 
dener. He produces, among other 
things, the best asparagus and the 
finest roses to be found anywhere in 
the State. Like other South Caro- 
lina farmers, Tillman raises corn and 
cotton. These are staple products of 
that region. Lately Tillman has 
made a specialty of cultivating as- 
paragus for the early Northern mar- 





kets, and his income from this source 
is considerable. The cultivation of 
roses amounts to a passion with the 
pitchfork advocate. In his home 
garden he has no less than two hun- 
dred and fifty varieties of them.— 
The Pilgrim. 


The Last Word. 


“Having the last word,’’ said a 
naval officer, ‘‘reminds me of a story 
I heard not long ago. A certain man 
died, and a clergyman was engaged 
to offer a eulogy. This worthy min- 
ister prepared a sermon of exceeding 
length and strength, but just before 
he entered the parlor to deliver it he 
thought that it might be advisable 
to learn what the dead man’s last 
words had been. So he turned to 
one of the weeping younger sons and 
asked: 


““My boy, can you tell me your 
father’s last words?’ 
‘“*He didn’t have none,’ the boy 


replied. ‘Ma was with him to the 


end.’ ”’ 





A Home Song. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke has broken a 
too-long continued silence with a lit- 
tle poem that will win its way to the 
heart of many readers of the Christ- 
mas County Life in America: 


I turned an ancient poet’s book, 
And found upon the page; 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’’ 
Yes, that is true; and something 
more: 
You'll find, where’re you roam, 
That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 
But every house where Love abides 
And Friendship is a guest, 
Ts surely home, and home, sweet 
home, 
For there the heart can rest. 





The Gentle Art of Pleasing a Hus- 
band. 


If you have a bran new husband 
and are a bit uncertain just what to 
do with him, but are quite certain 
that you want the dove of peace to 
roost in the family martin box down 
in the back yard, give that husband 
sugar. Don’t bother about being 
either brilliant or reasonable. For 
some inscrutable reason a man pre- 
fers to think that while he is reason 
incarnate, a woman has no reason 
whatever—only intuition. It’s a 
harmless delusion and let him enjoy 
it. And so, while the clear, cold 
light of reason shines like a search- 
light in your brain, keep it to your- 
self. Searchlights are better for bat- 
tleships and dangerous places along 
the coast. A tallow dip is safer for 
the family altar. 

Devote your spare moments to 
keeping the sugar bowl well filled. 





As for being brilliant, the most bril- 
liant speech you can make will not 
attract and rivet your man’s atten- 
tion so quickly and so lastingly as the 
simple remark that you wonder what 
you’ve done to be so lucky as to get 
him. He listens to that speech with 
delight on Sunday; with increasing 
joy on Tuesday; tender gratitude on 
Wednesday; greets it with a happy 
smile on Thursday; hails it joyously 
on Friday; asks for it on Saturday 
and on Sunday hurries home from 
church in order to hear it once more. 
And when all is said, isn’t it 
fort in a world that demands so 
much, that criticises so mercilessly. 
to pass your existence with an indi- 
vidual who asks for little——just 
sugar?—Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, in 
Charlotte Observer. 


a com- 


sO 


Correct Morning Dress. 


“The sign-manual of correct morn- 
ing dress is its simplicity, even in 
high-class gowns. The skirt design- 
ed for morning wear is short enough 
to avoid all danger of contamination 
from the pavement. This calls for 
footwear that is well cut, and free 
from the least suspicion of shabbi- 
ness. 

“The material chosen for morning 
dress is woolen. Tweeds are used, 
also serge and plaided cloth. The 
trimmings are straps and bands, stiff, 
narrow plaitings, flat braids, pliable 
leather and hand-embroidery and 
braiding in conventional designs. 
The colors reflect the rich autumn 
tints. Wine and sherry shades, for- 
est green and bronze, and the warm 
hues of the dahlia and petunia are 
seen in plain material and in checks 
and plaids, to be made up separately 
or in combination. 

“Among the accessories of morn- 
ing dress are belts of Persian leath- 
er, embroidered suede, and studded 
elastic. Pique gloves add to the 
‘workmanlike’ air the morning frock 
of even the lady of leisure must now 
assume. Linen shirts continue to be 
worn, but with the advent of cold 
weather, fine flannel blouses ana 
waists of plain, checked and plaided 
taffeta will make their appearance.”’ 
—Helen Berkeley Loyd, in the De- 
cember Delineator. 





“Te” for “The.” 


Do all young readers know that the 
word so often printed “‘ye” (asin ‘“‘ye 
olde fashioned singinge schoole’’) is 
to be pronounced simply ‘“‘the’’? The 
y is only a substitute for an Anglo- 
Saxon character that was used for 
the softer sound of th. You may 
read how the y came to be used by 
turning to the word ‘‘the”’’ in the 
Century Dictionary, where the matter 
is clearly explained. And while look- 
ing in that same volume, turn over to 
the end and glance at the long list 
of authorities quoted in making up 
a dictionary.—Selected. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘* AUNT 


ie 


Boe 





MARY,” 


care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mar;‘s Letter. 


I have just returned from a de- 
lightful trip to Augusta, Ga., and 
must tell the Chatterers something 
about it. I was especially impressed 
by the beautiful Christmas service in 
old St. Paul’s Church, interesting 
and quaint, which stands within a 
stone’s throw of Savannah River; it 
was founded by Oglethorpe in ihe 
early history of Georgia——a part of 
the original building is still in use 
and under the transept some noted 
pioneers are buried. 


From the Christmas morning 
vice here we wandered along to the 
beautifully kept cemetery, in search 
of the ‘‘Poet’s Corner” lingering 
often beside ‘‘the long, long dead 
and ye of yester-night” to admire the 
decorations of hyacinths, lily and 
holly which loving hands had placed 
above the ‘‘loved and lost but not for- 
gotten.” 

In adjoining squares, sleeping the 
years away, are two gifted men— 
Richard Henry Wilde and Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne. My readers who read 
the charming series of “Southern 
Poems” published in The Progressive 
Farmer a year or two ago, have 
doubtless treasured some of the writ- 


ser- 


ings of each. No “storied urn or ani- 
mated bust’? marks the’ grave of 


Hayne—only his name on the marble 
slab at the entrance, but in Groveton, 


a few miles away, where his last 
years were spent, the _ beautiful 
Hayne Memorial Church has been 
built. Wilde, however, has a plain 
shaft over his grave with the date 
of his death, of yellow fever, in New 
Orleans, in 1847; and on beautiful ; 


Greene Street, in the city there is a 


handsome monument to his memory, 


with this fine tribute: ‘‘Poet, Orator, 
Jurist, Historian, Statesman,’’ and 
selection from one of his poems: 


“My life is like the summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky; 


But ere the shades of evening close, 


Is scattered on the ground to die. 


Il. 


bit of unwritten history 
an old resident of Augusta: 
“When Sherman made that fateful 
march through Georgia his army 
crossed the river into South Carolina 
only a short distance below the city, 
and Augusta was spared the usual 
destruction; we did not then under- 
stand why. In a cemetery in the 
suburbs, the wife of Gen. Sherman 
was buried. This man 
hard and cruel had tender 
of the young wife and babe for whom 
he had mourned, and for their 


This 
told by 


no invading host was allowed to 
desecrate and destroy.” 
Hil. 

Have you included in your New 
Year resolutions one that you will 
write oftener for Social Chat? I 
hope so. There is always something 
of a dearth of letters just at Christ- 
mas time, and I am anxious to have 
a bigger pile of them on my desk. 
Let me hear from you. 

AUNT MARY. 


To Make Good Coffee. 

Dear Aunt Mary: To Cousin “A,” 
of Princess Anne Co., Va., I will say, 
to make “good coffee’? there is no 
lron-clad rule, as tastes of different 








' brilliant letter 


was 


who was so 
memories 


sake 





persons vary. First, get a good ar- 
ticle of the bean (either roasted or 
green as you prefer), next grind mod- 
erately fine and for each cup of coffee 
wanted put into your’ boiler = one 
table-spoonful of coffee (more or less 
to suit your individual taste). Boil 
gently for five minutes. Rinse the 
pot and make fresh every time. If 
you are inclined to be economical use 
both a boiler and a coffee pot. Then 
when you want to make coffee, pour 
enough fresh water to what coffee is 
left over in your coffee pot to make 
as many cups of coffee as you wish: 
then pour this into your boiler and 
boil for a few minutes. Now grind 
fresh coffee and put into the pot 
(enough, in your judgment, to make 
what is in the boiler of right 
strength); then drain the water from 
the boiler into the coffee pot, and let 
boil for three minutes. This plan 
lets you boil each lot of ground coffee 
twice, thereby getting from it all of 
its strength. Rinse the boiler and 
put away till next time. 

If you do your own roasting and 
want your coffee to settle well, stir 
the well-beaten white of one egg to 
each pound of coffee before taking 
from the pan after roasting while the 
coffee is not too hot. A little prac- 
tice will teach you just how hot the 
coffee should be. With best wishes 
for a happy New Year. REUBEN. 

Durham Co., N. C. 





The Dressing Sacque and Why It is 


Used. 
Dear Aunt Mary: I have been 
much interested in Jack Klinard’s 


giving his views of an 
His letter is superb and 
he expresses my sentiments exactly. 
I agree with him that a woman's 
place is in the home. And it is true 
that the average woman is still will- 
ing to sacrifice the ‘‘untidy dressing 
sacque”’’ and appear ever afterwards 
in neat attire for the love of a good 
man—one who, in his thoughtfulness 
and generosity, would devise the 
many little time-saving and labor- 
saving things around the home which 
would enable her to accomplish her 
domestic duties and give her time 
and opportunity to look nice and be- 
stow upon her ‘“‘lord and master’ the 
many little attentions that make him 
happy. It is natural that the over- 
worked woman with oceans of tasks 
before her should wish to accomplish 
them with the greatest amount of 
comfort and ease, and it is for this 
reason often that she takes refuge in 
the ‘‘untidy dressing sacque.’”’ It is 
woman’s nature to want to look nice 
and, ten to one, if she has the oppor- 
tunity she will do so. Yet there are 
women and women and each as un- 
like the other as day and night. I 
am a woman, but I have very little 
patience concerning woman’s clubs. 
I do not mean to condemn them all 
—some, no doubt, 
ers are only a fad conducted by wo- 
men who have nothing better’ to 
do. It is sad but true that thousands 
of women of talent and means are 
spending both with little profit to 
themselves or others. 


ideal woman. 


LENONA 


Guilford Co., N. C. 








i True to the name, 
Fruit Trees and Plants 719 to, quality, 


guaranteed to live. Materially less thanagent’s 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Box AA 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


do good, but oth-- 





A Chatterer’s Florida Home. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I must be ex- 
cused for not writing before, but the 
babies have been sick these last two 
months and it has taken all my time 
and strength to care for them. 

They are both on the high road to 
recovery now, and I promise to do 
better. 

No, 1 do not live on the Mantee. 
Sarasota is ten or twelve miles south 
of the river on Sarasota Bay, or Big 
Bay it is called to distinguish it from 
Little Sarasota May. It is newer 
than the river towns, therefore not 
rich in beauty of trees and plants. 
However, it is ideally situated and 
has the promise of a splendid future. 

We have some handsome buildings, 
among which might be mentioned the 


Country Club House, a very handsome 


and up-to-date house with its golf 
links, tennis courts, ete., belonging 
to our mayor, who is known far and 
near as “The Golfing Mayor of Sara- 


sota. 


We have a fine school building and 
a good school with five teachers. The 
bank building, made of concrete, is 
very nice looking and commodious 
enough for the postoffice, two stores 
and a number of offices besides the 
bank. <A conerete sanatarfum, with 
the best appointments, is now in the 
hands of the finishers. 

Bell Haven Inn is not noticeable 
for any beauty of architecture, but 
it is large and from its shady piazzas 
one has the full benefit of the breeze 
that is almost never still on the bay 
front, besides a fine view of the glo- 
rious Guif of Mexico. There are a 


number of handsome residences, a 
good many stores—one regular de- 
partment store—and several church- 
es. As for amusements, one can 
catch fish galore from the small fry 
up to shark or a silver-scaled tar- 
pon. 


The bay is well supplied with both 
sail and power boats, and excursions 
to the beaches for bathing in summer 
and shells in winter, are often made. 


The natives generally go on Sun- 
day as it takes six full days of hust- 
ling here for grits. 


TI used to hear that Florida crack- 
ers were the laziest people on earth, 
but this is a mistake: they are always 
at work. 

The town begins to fill with North- 
ern and Western people about the 
last of November, and from then till 
the last of March there is a constant 
flow of them. 


Last winter five-room furnished 
cottages rented as high as $100 per 
month. 


We have some fine musicians, and 
they sometimes give a concert that 
is worth the rather large admission 
fee. The people are not very social- 
ly inclined, and_ there 
parties and entertainments here than 
[ ever saw in so large a place 

Cost of living is very high. 
have to pay as much for vegetables 
as they do in New York for the same 
kinds of Florida stuff. 
tomatoes lay out in the fields a few 








miles from town and went to waste, 
but they never got below thirty cents 
a basket here. If you would go out 
there and get them they would give 
you all you wanted, but they never 
sold them cheap here. 

It is the same with oranges: they 
will sell you the thorned and split 
oranges for ten cents per dozen, but 
they will not give them away at the 
packing houses. J don’t know what 
they do with them, but I suppose they 
bury them. They are as good as any, 
but will not bear shipping. I think 
they should let the children have 
them. 1 have seen children that have 
lived in this land of oranges several 
years and had them only once or 
twice. 

Last winter we had no frost, and 
this fall guavas have been plentiful. 
The growers made money selling 
them at $1.20 per bushel. 

There are hardly any vegetables in 
summer, but they are very abundant 
in fall, winter and spring. 

MARGARKT. 


Manatee Co., Fla. 


The Winter Peach 


In November, 1902, our attention was called 
to peaches w hich apt. Ellington, President 
Greensboro National Bank, had gathered 
from his garden. It being go late, we were 
inclined to look upon it as a freak of nature, 
but when we again found them hanging on 
the tree late in November, 1904, we were com- 
pelled to take off our hats and acknowledge 
an introduction to a peach of first-class quali- 
ty, lenghthening the peach season fully one 








month. I have the ENTIRE CONTROL of 
this peach. 
For this and other bargains in nursery 


stock, address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Propr., 


Greensboro Nurseries. 
GREENSBORO, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 
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J.A.BEAR prop. 
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Guaranteed for 12 months, built 
for style, Quality and dura- 
bility. We can save you 
$25.00 on the purchase 
of a Buggy, Runaboutor 
Surrey. Our complete 
catalog No. 5, is Free 
for the asking. 

265-271 Decatur Street 

ATLANTA, GA. 


A, Raleigh Marble Works, 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Monuments & Iron Fences. 


Catalogue on Request. 


John Foster Co. 
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uRife Pumping Engine Co., 
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Running Water in Your Country Home. 


(PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER.) 
AUTOMATIC 

Rife hyorauic 
No Attention. 


Complete System Extending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn 
Fountains and Formal Gardens. 
Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 
Eighty per cent. efficiency developed. 
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Nc Expense. Runs Continuously. 


Operates under 18 inches 


Over 6,000 plants in 
operation. 

Large plants for towns, institu- 
tions, railroad tanks and irrigation. 


successfu 
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Our special offer in regard to the Woman's 
Magazine, which we intend to hold good only un- 
til January 1st, has been extended until January 
dist. 

It you did not get your renewal to us by New 
Year's Day, you should at once take advantage of 
this extension of time. 

The offer made that we may make 
A CLEAN SWEEP OF RENEWALS this month, 


and you should act promptly if your subscription 


is solely 


has expired. The offer will not be repeated. 


A FARMER'S CREED FOR 1907. 


Now that New Year resolutions are in order, 
the ‘“‘Furmer’s Creed’’ written years ago by the 
distinguished preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, 


comes to mind; and as an agricultural ideal to 
strive toward during the year now begun, it can 
hardly be improved upon: 

We believe in small farms and thorough cultiva- 
tion, 

We believe the soil loves to eat, as well as it 
owner, and ought therefore to be liberally fed. 

We believe in large crops which leave the land 
better than they found it—making the farmer and 
the farm both glad at once. 

We believe in going to the bottom of things, 
and therefore, in deep plowing and enough of it. 
All the better with a sub-soil plow. 

We believe that every farm should own a good 
farmer. 

We believe that the fertilizer for any soil 
is a spirit of industry, enterprise and intelligence. 
Without this, lime and gypsum, bones and green 
manure, marl and guano, will be of little use. 

We believe in good fences, good barns, good 
farm-houses, good stock, good orchards and chil- 
dren enough to gather the fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, 
2 spinning wheel, a clean cupboard, a dairy and a 
ciean conscience. 

We firmly disbelieve 


best 


in farmers that will not 
improve; in farms that grow poorer every year; 
in starving cattle; in farmers’ boys turning into 
clerks and merchants; in farmers’ daughters un- 
willing to work, and in all farmers ashamed of 
their vocation, or who drink whiskey until honest 
people are ashamed of them. 





TO PREVENT RECKLESS AUTOMIBILING. 
There is undoubtedly strong feeling in all parts 
The 


reckless automobiling. 


of Progressive Farmer’s territory against 
More than one Progressive 
Farmer correspondent has complained of it in re- 
cent months, and in a number of counties mem- 
bers of the new Legislatures have been pledged to 
work for some reform. The North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly will almost certainly pass an auto- 
mobile law at its coming session. In Virginia the 
people have already acted, the larger number of 
cities in the Ola 


Dominion causing the evil there to become more 


(and therefore of automobiles) 


quickly recognized as intolerable; and we are glad 


to have obtained from our contemporary, the 


Richmond Times-Dispatch, a summary of the pro- 
visions of the new Virginia statute, which sum- 
mary we are printing herewith for the benefit of 
our friends in other Commonwealths who may be 
interested in promoting the 


laws for their States. Says the Dispatch: 


passage of similar 


The law provides that every owner of such a 
machine shall register the same with the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth and receive a certifi- 
cate of registration. The certificate must be firm- 
ly attached to the machine. Yach machine must 
also carry a number plate conspicuously displayed, 
and one hour after sunset and one hour before 
sunrise must carry at least one white light, throw: 
ing a bright light at least one hundred feet ahead, 


| SEND FOR 





and also exhibit on the rear one red light, which 
will effectually illumine the number on the tag. 

As to regulation of speed, it is provided that an 
operator shall not drive in the corporate limits of 
any city or town at a greater rate of speed than 
twelve miles an hour. Outside such limits a 
speed of fifteen miles an hour is permissible, ex- 
cept in going around curves, down sharp declines 
or at the intersection of any cross-roads, or over 
the crest of hills, or in passing other vehicles or 
riders on roadways, when a rate of speed that will 
tend to avoid danger must be observed. There 
are also the following additional restrictions: 

A speed of eight miles an hour around curves 
where the roadway is not visible for a distance of 


two hundred feet ahead, and at the intersection 
of cross-roads; a speed of eight miles an hour 
where the road passes the built-up portions of 


city, town or village; a speed of eight miles an 
hour where there is a gathering of horses or per- 
sons; otherwise, the rate of speed may be fifteen 
miles an hour, but not more. 

The driver must keep a careful look ahead for 
the approach of persons riding in vehicles or on 
horseback, and upon the approach of the same 


keep his machine under careful control, give am-- 


ple roadway, and, if signalled by such rider or 
driver, immediately bring his machine to a full 
stop and allow ample room to pass; and, if re- 
quested to do so by said rider or driver, the driver 
of the machine, if a male, must lead the horse 
past the machine. 

When the driver of such machine overtakes a 
horse or vehicle traveling in the same direction, 
he shall slow down his speed, signal for the road 
Ly bell or horn, and if the rider or driver so over- 
taken stops his horse, the automobile shall pass 
at a rate not exceeding four miles an hour. If 
the rider or driver do not stop, the automobile, if 
it pass at all, must do so at a rate of speed not 
greater than is necessary, and care must be used 
not to frighten the horse. 

Any person failing to perform any duty imposed 
by any section of the act shall for each offense he 
fined not less than ten dollars nor more than one 
tundred dollars, or imprisoned in jail not less than 
five nor more than thirty days, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

This act applies to all counties whose board of 
supervisors shall, by a recorded vote, adopt the 
same, and to none other, and to all incorporated 
cities whose councils shall adopt the same, and to 
none other. 

The law is not meant to work a hardship upon 
any, and no automobilist who is ordinarily careful 
and considerate of the rights of others need fear 
it. It is meant for the regulation of arrogant and 
reckless drivers, and it should be made to restrain 
them. 





A BINDER AND 


PERS. 


SAVE YOUR PA- 

“T am laying by The Progressive Farmers for 
future reference,’’ writes a Gaston subscriber. 
“Will some one give information as to where I 
can get something cheap and convenient to fasten 
or hold the issues together? There are so many 
good things in every paper we should read and 
re-read, and there ought to be some satisfactory 
wuy of preserving the copies.”’ 

Among our 20,000 subscribers, no doubt there 
are hundreds of others who feel the same need. 
And this is a good time to begin saving your pa- 
pers. Last week’s copy was the first of the year, 
and that copy you doubtless have on hand. Why 
not put this copy with it, then next week’s and so 


on through the year until December finds you 
with a book of 800 to 1,000 pages containing 


scores and hundreds of articles to which you will 


wish to refer from time to time? And to make 


the paper still more useful to you for filing, we 


are going to the trouble of indexing each issue, 
while at the end of the year we purpose issuing 
one complete index for all the issues of 1907, so 
that find 
date you 


by a moment’s reference 


any 


the 
may 


you can 


and page of special article 
want. 
AS 


have 


for the binder: you ought by all means to 
one, and we have made arrangements to fur- 
What 
we offer is a splendid heavy cloth or art vellum 
book cover, 11x15 which you may 


put your Progressive Farmers as they come, and 


nish them to our readers who want them. 


inches, in 


neat fasteners which bind them together substan- 
tially in The 


but 


one big book. regular price of 


these covers is larger, 





we are offered a 
‘ 


discount, which we are willing to give to our 


readers, so we will send you a cover such as we 


have described for 75 cents—a heavy book cover 
with equipment for binding all your 1907 papers 
in one big book for 75 cents, postpaid. 
We are doing this simply to accommodate ony 
All 


by January 20th will be accepted, 


friends, and we cannot hold the offer open. 
orders mailed 
but 


Send your 


we cannot furnish the binders after that date. 
75 cents and get one at once if you 


wish to save this vear’s papers. 
THIS WEEK'S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM. 
MENT. 


“Buy your seed corn in the ear” is only one of 


many good suggestions about corn buying given 


by Mr. Lipe on page 2. Certainly his advice about 


testing for vitality is equally important. Later 
we expect to give a more detailed description of 
a seed tester. 

Mr. Marsh’s letter on ‘Fertilizing Tobacco” re- 
minds us of the delay in printing the interesting 
story of the success of the Dark Tobacco Associa- 
tion of Kentucky. It will appear next week. 


But this week it is cotton rather than tobacco 
that has the place of honor- 
and South 
iieetings, an explanation of the Cotton Exchange 
the boil 
weevil situation by our Washington correspond- 


ent. 


full reports of North 


Carolina Carolina Cotton Association 


controversy, and a fine summary of 


Does your wife ever complain of trouble in get- 


ting the butter to come? Prof. Kendall's article 
on this subject is another one you will wish to 
file away. 

And the horse subject—-we did not exhaust it 
in last week’s ‘Special,’ big as was the hit it 
made and numerous as have been the compli- 
ments received. We are inclined to think that 
Dr. Butler’s paper this week on what to feed a 


the 
Mr. letter, 
page 3, and our page 11 article, "The Right Wav 
to Shoe a Horse,”’ 
looked. 


horse is finer than any of many fine articles 


in the “Special,’’ while French's ou 


are also too good to be over- 


Very soon we expect to begin the publication of 


Dr. Lewis's series of ‘Common-Sense Health 
Talks,” but the prevalence of winter colds and 


pneumonia has caused us to take up at once the 
subject of “How Winter.”” Do not 
miss this practical advice on how to avoid winter 
troubles. ‘ 

If reading 
Mr. Brimley’s series of articles on wild life, just 


to Sleep in 


any member of your family is not 


call the circle together to-night 
his letter on page 15. It will interest young and 
old. Do go blind? 


which snakes lay eggs and which do not? whether 


and read aloud 


you know whether snakes 
or not rattlesnakes have one rattle for each year 
they have 'ived? Mr. Brimley tells you. 

Dodging back to pages 13 and 14 we find that 
Mr. Owens has given us a very interesting story 
of immigration to Virginia, and that Mrs. Reade’s 
suggestions for beautifying an old home are such 
as should delight our women readers. 

And next week’s paper—that is already in mind 
with a number of features already planned. Most 
entertaining of all will be a little skit by Mr. M. 
M. Stratner who wrote the ‘“‘Warnin’ to Gals and 
Wimmin in General” in our Christmas number. 
Next week our correspondent will turn the tables 
and give a ‘“‘Warnin’ to Boys and Men Folks in 
General.””) Mr. J. F. Merriam will write on “To- 
mato Growing for Profit’; Mr. A. Jeffers will dis- 
cuss ‘““Making Winter Lettuce Out of Doors’; Mr. 
French will discuss the best sort of live stock (bui 


one) ever raised on a farm—boys; Mr. Brimley 


will tell you some things you don’t know about 
rats and mice—and there will be many other 
things we ourselves don’t know anything about 


as yet. 


Flowers 
and forgot 
3eecher. 


are the sweetest things God ever made 
to put a soul into.—Henry Ward 
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HOW YOU ARE LOSING MONEY IN FEEDING 
YOUR HORSES. 


of horses and 
us consider the charge that 
we can not raise horses and mules successfully 
in the South. Whether this is generally true is 
not known for we have never tried—we buy them! 
That it is not true is indicated by the success 
of an occasional breeder who is able to produce 


Before we leave the subject 


horse breeding, let 


first-class animals. Certainly though we can’t 
generally produce good horses and mules until 
our farmers give more thought to the feeding 


problems involved. 
I don’t believe there is anything in the climate 
that prevents horses and mules growing as large 


here as they do farther north, but let me state 
what I think is the reason we don't grow good 
ones: We stunt their mothers and their grand- 
mothers with inefficient feed, and after the colts 
are born we stunt them because we have never 


studied the feeding problems sufficiently to know 
ihe kinds of feed necessary to make growth and 
produce good, large animals. The mule or horse 
cannot make a good big body unless he has had 
ihe necessary materials, in sufficient quantities, of 
which his body is composed. I am not going 
into a discussion of the chemical composition of 
feeds, but let me state right here that it is just 
as important that we become familiar with the 


terms protein, carbohydrates and hydrocarbons, 
and understand the part each plays in feeding, 


as it is to know the work performed by nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid and potash in our fertilizers. 


Feeding Economically. 


Why are we not interested in the best use of the 
millions of dollars worth of farm products which 
we annually feed to our live stock? This is a 
large amount and not only are the wastes through 
incorrect use great, but on the best use of these 
feed stuffs depends largely the efficiency of our 
farm work stock, and consequently the _ profits 
from our farming. If we want an animal to grow 
a large body we must feed him feeds containing 
the proper proportions of the materials out o7¢ 
which his body is made. In other words, we feed 
animals for different purposes, and consequently 
we should give them different feeds, or in differ- 
ent proportions. In a general way the kinds of 
work which animals do, or the purposes for which 
they are fed, may be divided into two 
In one we may put growing animals and those 
fed for the production of milk, and wool. 
In the other class may put fattening animals, ma- 
ture animals doing no work and those doing light 
work. 


classes. 


yerere 
eggs 


Different Feeds for Different Classes of Stock. 


In feeding the first-class animals, we should 
sive an abundance of those feeds which contain 
a larger proportion of protein, or the “flesh form- 
ers,’ as they are sometimes called. In feeding the 
second class, we need feeds with a high propor- 
tion of the fat and heat and energy-forming 
elements. 

The question, therefore, at once arises, Can we 
divide our feed stuffs into these two 
Roughly speaking, we can. Of course, all feed 
stuffs contain some of both classes of materials, 
but the proportions of these two kinds of ma- 
terials vary sufficiently to enable us to put most 


classes? 


of our feeds into one or the other of these two 
classes. For instance, the feeds at our com- 
mand which are rich in the materials necessary 


for growth and the production of milk, eggs and 
wool, are cottonseed meal, wheat bran, peas, 
thrashed oats, peavine, clover and other legumi- 
nous hays; while the feeds rich in the heat and 
energy-forming elements are corn, rice polish, 
rice bran and cern fodder and the grass hays. 

Let now consider the manner in which our 
work stock is usually fed, and see if the lack of 
a knowledge of even these simple facts regarding 
the feeding question does not result in great waste 
of feed and serious injury to our animals. 

The usual feed for hard working 
mules, in The Progressive Farmer's 
corn and cornfodder. 


us 


horses and 
territory is 


Corn and Corn Fodder Poor Combination. 


If you remember, we 
in the class of feeds 
forming elements. 


put corn and corntodder 
rich in heat and energy- 
Then corn and cornfodder are 
the richest sort of feeds for our work stock? 
Corn and cornfodder are excellent feeds out of 
which to form part of the ration of horses doing 
hard work, but, remember, we also said that corn 
and cornfodder were not rich in those materials 
out of which the body is built up. In short, the 
hard-working horse ‘‘wears out,” “burns up,” 
it were, the muscles of his body, and corn 
cornfodder being poor in those materials 


as 
and 
neces- 





sary to repair these wastes, do not alone form a 
suitable ration for a hard-working horse. 


Let us see if we can show more clearly in an- 
other way what is meant by these statements 
The average horse weighing 1,000 pounds, and 


doing fairly hard work, will require each twenty- 
four hours from ten to fifteen pounds of hay and 
from twelve to fifteen pounds of grain. Now, 
since corn is rich in the materials necessary to 
produce heat and energy, we will suppose that 
ten pounds will supply exactly the force neces- 
sary to do the work required of a horse. 

But corn being poor in the material necessary 
to build up the wear and tear of the body, there 
is not enough of this in the ten pounds, and 
consequently the horse loses flesh. How do we 
usually try to prevent this? By the addition, say, 
of four pounds more corn. But we did not need 
any more heat and energy-forming feed, yet corn 
is made up largely of just this sort of material. 
What then must become of the greater part of 
this extra four pounds of corn? It is wasted. The 
only portion of it that is used is the small amount 
of protein it contains and which the horse needed 
to repair his worn-out muscles. 


Worse Than Wasted. 


But if it were simply wasted, possibly we might 
stand that as we do numerous other wastes, but 
in this case we compel our horse to digest more 
feed than he needs, which may so overtax his 
stomach as to derange digestion, cause colic and 
finally death. 

What sort of feeds would best supply the ma- 
terials to enable our horse to build up his worn- 


out muscles? At present, prices of feed stuffs 
in most parts of The Progressive Farmer’s terri- 
tory, cottonseed meal would be the best concen- 
trate, or grain food. Instead of adding four 


pounds of corn to the ten pounds we were already 
feeding, we ought to have added two pounds of 
cottonseed meal. That is, ten pounds of corn and 
two pounds of cottonseed meal will give us better 


results, and the grain ration will cost us one- 
seventh less than fourteen pounds of corn. This, 


of course, applies when the rough forage is corn- 
fodder grass hay. Or, we might supply the 
materials to build up the worn-out muscles from 
any of the other foods I put in the same class 
with cottonseed meal, oats, wheat bran, or pea- 
vine or clover hay, but on account of the price, 
we cannot afford to feed wheat bran, especially 
since one and one-fourth pounds of peavine hay 
are worth as much for feeding as one pound of 
wheat bran. If wheat bran is worth $25 per ton, 
this gives a value of $20 per ton to peavine hay. 
We can produce it for much less. Therefore, 
since we.have said that two pounds of cottonseed 
meal would take the place of four pounds of corn 
in a ration made up of corn and corn-fodder, 
it is apparent that either peavine or clover hay, 
or cottonseed meal would take the place of four 
or cottonseed meal should be used to balance the 
ration of our hard-working animals that now get 
corn and corn-fodder exclusively. 


or 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses. 


But some one may horses and mules will 
not eat cottonseed meal. I don’t know whether 
all of them will or not, and neither does any one 


say, 


else. Not many of our horses and mules ever had 
a chance to eat it. I do not know how many will 
learn to eat it, because all have not been tried, 
but IT am sure a great many of them are doing 
it. and I believe all would if we started feeding 


it to them while young and in small quantities. 
No person knows how much cottonseed meal can 
be safely fed to a horse, but we are safe in stat- 
ing that from two to three pounds per day may 
be fed with safety and economy. It may also be 
argued by some that the farmer usually has the 
corn but would have to buy the cottonseed meal. 
{ merely reply that he can better afford to sell 
four pounds of corn and buy two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal than he can to feed a ration of all 
corn and corn-fodder to a hard-working horse or 
a growing colt. 

A pound of cottonseed meal usually costs little 
nore than a pound ot corn and is worth 1% to 
two times as much for feeding. Moreover, the 
man who buys mixed fertilizers usually buys from 
500 pounds to S800 pounds of cottonseed meal in 


every ton of the fertilizer, and in so doing pays 
about five dollars per ton more for the cotton- 
sed meal than if he bought it as such. We might 
buy our cottonseed meal cheaper by itself, feed 


it, save the manure, and still get. 75 per cent of its 
fertilizer value. 

In an early issue of The Progressive Farmer 
we shall have more to say about this subject of 
feeding cottonseed meal to horses, and the practi- 
cal experiences of a number of Progressive Farm- 
er readers will be given, TAIT BUTLER 





HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 
The “‘Horse Special’ was all right, but Harrow 
naving already had his say, and having had his 
views endorsed by Messrs. Scott, French, Ferney- 
hough, and Butler, feels that there is very littie 


left for him to do in this field. 
It is true, Mr. Stribling still believes in the 
“‘seneral purpose’ horse, and last week he went 


a little farther than usual and told us that he 
considered the German Coacher an ideal farm 
animal. The hard-headed German breeder has 


evidently been mistaken all these years. He has 
bred these horses, with the Government’s help, for 
army and coach purposes, but after many years’ 
work has produced the ideal farm horse instead! 
Let us take a look at this ideal farm horse of Mr. 
Stribling’s: He says he must weigh from 1,100 to 
1,600 pounds. When a man has as flexible an 
ideal as that from 1,100 to 1,600 pounds, we need 
not be surprised that he considers the German 
Coach horse an ideal farm horse. The German 
Coach horse can certainly meet the conditions as 
to weight, but, of course, he will come in at the 
lower end. Harrow believes the ideal farm work- 
horse should range in weight from 1,250 to 1,509 
peunds. But granting that Mr. Stribling’s German 
Coach stallion weighs, say 1,300 to 13400 pounds, 
is it certain that when bred on our small mares 
the progeny will come within even his very low 
minimum of 1,100 pounds? It is pretty reason- 
ably certain that the average of such a cross will 
not reach above this minimum weight which Mr. 
stribling says his ideal farm horse must have 
After all, perhaps Mr. Stribling meant that his 
ideal ‘‘general purpose’’ horse should weigh from 
1,100 to 1,600 pounds. If this be what he meant, 
Harrow agrees with him, for, never having seen 
the ideal ‘‘general purpose’ horse, he has no idea 
what he should weigh. He has seen the animals 
produeed when the breeder had this general pur- 
pose ‘idea,’ and for certain they did weigh ‘“‘from 
1.100 to 1,600 pounds.” 
4 


’ 


Before leaving the horse breeding question we 
wish to endorse Mr. Owens’ idea that more brood 
mares might be used on Southern farms with noth- 
ing but the best results. The excuse that they 
will not do the work is more the result of preju- 
dice and inexperience than actual knowledge. 
but supposing they will not do as much work as 
mules, and they will not, why can we not adopt 
some such plan as this: Say, we have a farm on 
which there is ample work for five good mules; 
will not two good mules and four mares do this 
work and at the same time raise two mules or 
lorse colts? If they will not, then will not, two 
mules and four mares do as much work as four 
1wules and at the same time raise from two to 
three colts? 

At any rate, Harrow 
never have enough good 
we depend on buying it! 


& 


In the article on feeding, page 3, taken from 
the Drover’s Journal, we are told that the Jersey 
City Express Company feeds its horses a total of 
30.75 pounds of hay and 23.35 pounds of concen- 
trates or grain, per thousand pounds weight, per 
day. If these be facts, which we doubt, they 
certainly offer a startling contrast to what the 
same article gives as the standard Chicago draft 


is certain that we shall 
work stock as long as 


horse ration: 7.5 pounds oats and 20 pounds of 
hay. There is probably no such difference in the 


feeding of horses in Jersey City and Chicago, or 
at least there certainly should not be, but it isa 
fact that a great many horses are fed more than 
is necessary. In fact, feed is not only wasted bui 
the excess does actual injury. Harrow suggests 
thut those who have been in the habit of feeding 
all the hay the horses will eat and a heavy grain 
ration in addition, just try a few pounds less hay 
and not quite so much corn and see if the horses 
will not do as well or better. If so, it will be 
money saved. 
HARROW. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


{ ought not to allow any man, because he has 


broad lands, to feel that he is rich in my pres- 
ence. I ought to make him feel that I can do 
without his riches, that I cannot be bought,—-- 


neither by comfort, neither by pride,—and though 
1 be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from 
him, that he is the poor man beside me.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. = 








Farmers may well be congratulated on the in- 
terests of farmers in economic and political affairs 
and on their independent thinking and independ- 
ent voting.—John M. Stahl. 
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What The Boll Weevil is Doing. 


Our Washington Correspondent, on Information From the National De- 
partment of Agriculture, Reports Progress of the Famous Cotton Pest. 


Messrs. Editors: When year be- 
fore last a dispatch from a certain 


Georgia town told of the more or less' 


ceremonious burning of a bale of cot- 
ton to inaugurate the reduction of 
the over-production of cotton, some 
people took it seriously because cer- 
tain witless wise-acres here and there 
had been advising this wholly absurd 
and foolish procedure. Then the boll 
weevil came and showed certain per- 
sons down in Texas and Louisiana 
that it would see that there was no 
over-production in those parts. And 
the boll weevil has been steadily ad- 
vancing east at the rate of something 
like fifiy miles a year. It is admit- 
ted by the Agricultural Department 
experts who have been fighting the 
weevil that there is no way to check 
its advance, and that it is only a 
question of time when it will have 
spread throughout the entire Cotton 
Belt. And yet, it is looked upon at 
the Agricultural Department as a 
blessing. But do not suppose, as did 
these cotton burners, that this bless- 
ing is because the boll weevil will 
reduce the production of cotton and 
by lessening the supply on the mar- 
ket increase the demand and raise 
the price. That is not the blessing. 
It is for the very opposite reason 
that this pest’s inexorable advance 
will increase the production of cot- 
ton. And that is what the South 
wants to do—make all the cotton that 
it is possible to make, and sell it at 
a profitable price. The South must 


of course see to the markets. But} 


that is not the thing I am writing 
about just now. 

How is this boll weevil business 
going to help the South? They te!l, 
me at the Agricultural Department 
that it has dene more than anything | 
else to call attention to the antiquat- 
ed methods of cotton culture in this 
country. And the people are setting 
about to improve. The boll weevil 
has forced them to do something. 
They cannot stop the weevil from de- 
stroving the crop except in one way, 
and that is to get the crop out of the 
way before the weevil comes along. 
And they have actually found that 
they can make more cotton on an 
acre, with the weevil there, than ever 
they were doing before this pest ap- 
peared. 

A bill has been recently introduced 
in Congress to appropriate fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the purposes, not of 
exterminating the boll weevil, for 
that cannot be done, although they 
will make a large appropriation for 
it, but of “establishing and conduct- 
ing experimental and demonstration 
farms in that part of the United 
States infested by the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil.” And ti? bill directs 
that this amount shall lhe expended 
by the Secretary of Agniculture ‘‘to 
demonstrate the manner in which the 
ravages of the Mexican cotton bo?il 
weevil may be avoided or circumvent- 
ed by cultural methods.” Another 
bill calls for an appropriation of ten 
thousand dollars for the same pur- 
pose. And it is not unlikely that this 
fifty thousand dollar appropriation 
will go through without much opposi- 
tion, for already some valuable dem- 
onstrations have been made —exten- 
sive experiments carried on in Texas 
and Louisiana in improved methods 
of cotton culture, not exactly under 
the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture but under the direction 
of certain associations of farmers in 
Texas and Louisiaga assisted by the 
experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Dr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, who is 
at all times, as it seems, especially 
interested in all subjects of concern 
to Southern farmers, has recently re- 











turned from a visit to this territory, 
and he is full of enthusiasm on the 
subject of improvements in cotton 
culture. The way it is done out 
there, he says, is for the farmers’ as- 
sociation of a small territory, say a 
county, to pick out one good man 
from their number who is willing to 
change his methods of cotton culture 
entirely, taking the suggestions of the 
Department experts. He might lose 
money on it, but the association and 
not the one man takes all the risks, 
raising a sum of seven hundred dol- 
lars which is to guarantee him 
against loss. <A large number of 
these associations have been organ- 
ized this year. Dr. Galloway's visit 
was in the fall because one of the 
prime principles of the scheme is to 
get to work with the land in the fall, 
rather than wait till spring. The cot- 
ton is not planted any earlier, but by 
the use of specially selected seeds, 
by the better condition of the soil 
from the start and by improved meth- 
ods of plowing it grows faster and 
matures quicker. The weevils are 
not ready for their work on_ the 
squares till about the time, under 
the improved culture, the bolls are 
matured and out of all danger from 
the pest. ZACH McGHEE 
Washington, D. C. 


ra 





Leak for Farmers to Stop. 


Various calculations have been 
made about how many millions of 
dollars Southern farmers lose every 
year through the course of many of 
them in leaving their cotton exposed 
to the weather while holding it for 
, higher prices. Such careless people 
also suffer heavy losses on cotton- 
seed. It seems that todxcco growers 
similarly offend against thrift and 
themselves. The following is from 
the Mount Airy News: 

“Tt is astonishing to see the condi- 
tion of the tobacco that is being sold 
on this market. It does seem that 
the farmers would see that they are 
losing much money by bringing their 
tobacco here in a damaged condition. 
We stood on the warehouse fioor to- 
day (Wednesday) and saw the com- 
monest lugs sold for nine cents, and 
the very next pile which appeared to 
be a fine grade of wrappers sell for 
five cents. The last pile was badly 
damaged, and not of much value to 
any one. Tobacco that is in good con- 
dition is bringing in the neighbor- 
hood of ten cents around from what 
we could judge by a careful examina- 
tion of the tobacco we saw sold. But 
there is not less than half of the weed 
that is badly damaged.”’ 

If there was ever a time when any 
farmer was unable to provide prop2r 
shelter for his harvestings, that time 
is now past and we trust that losses 
to the South through this cause will 
henceforth diminish.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 





Enclosed find check for $2, for 
which continue my subscription to 
Progressive Farmer and send the pa- 
per to Mr. ——., who is a ten- 
ant and has charge of my farm and 
I want him to have the paper. Am 
glad to know your list is increasing 
so rapidly. The paper ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer in North 
Carolina.—F. A. Woodard, Wilson, 
N.C. 





I like The Progressive Farmer very 
much. I think I saved enough by 
using the advice about shocking corn 
to pay for the paper several times. A 
word about ordering seeds: Would 
not advise anyone to order from any 
distance south or east—-A. H. Shaver, 
Iredell Co., N. C. 





A cream separator that is es buying 
must give long service. To do that, it 
must be built strong and the construc. 
tion must be simple. ‘To have simple 
construction in a separator you must 
have a Sharples Tubular. Thereis no 
other cream separator made that will 
\perform its work so well for solonga 


SIMPLICITY 
/time as the Tubular because there is 


no other separator so atrongly built, orso simple in construction. 


Sharples. Tubular 
Gream Separators 


& 
get allthecream, have’ lowsupply can, 
are easy to run, easy to clean, because 
there is only one little piece in the bowl 
to cleanse after each running, and the 
machine oils itself. It combines Vtil- 
ity, Simplicity and Durability. A glance 
at the pie-plate construction of most 
separators will give youa fair idea of 
what we mean by “‘simple construc- 
tion’ and “‘strength.’’ For full in- 
formation about the Sharples Tu- 
bular write for booklet E. 283 





r. R. Sarpetent, Davenport, Wash., says ‘‘Havingused a Sh: irp- 
con ‘Oream eparator over sixteen years can say it is just fine. 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Toronto, Can. WEST CHESTER, PA. 





J, Chicago, fll. 








Greensboro Boiler & Machine Co., 








MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 





GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


WE CARRY THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Boilers, Engines, [ron Working, Saw Mill, Lath 
Mill and Wood Splitting Machinery 


IN NORTH CAROLINA, AND CAN MAKE PROMPT DELIVERIES. 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE NO. 7. 














FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 


Do you want to know why more 
than 8000 Farmers have bought 


The Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 
for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage and recommend it 
to be the best one made? Write for list of names, Treatise 
on Terracing and descriptive circulars— Free. "Price in- 
cluding Tripod and Rod~-$i2.50. EKxpressage prepaid to 
nearest station, cash accompanying order. 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison Ave , Atlanta, Ga. 
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$ The Golden Eagle Buggy is the best $65.00 Buggy ever offered by any 
Manufacturer to Consumer direct at anything like our price of $49.00. 
S 

¢ 

& 


WE SAVE YOU THE DEALERS’ PROFIT 


And long haul freights. 
photographs and gives full particulars, 





Our beautiful new Catalogue No. 2I > shows actual 
Write today for Catalopue No, 21 

2 15) to 160 E*gewood Ave. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 333938). 2/ecwoot avi 
eo POODOSOSISOS9S0N0G 990 000000000900000000880H000 ‘eee 


OE @$O0COD08080O090O0 





Sessa tenia 
you ever seen the 


BY USING: A FOLDING SAW Ine MACHINE. 





Hunter - Trader - 
Seaaiaaéd prenEer. an a a 

Se * :.. trated monthly 
STi ~magazine about 

steel traps, snares, 

deadfe lls, trapping secrets, hunting, raw 
furs, etc. If not, send 4 cents for big 180 page 
January eamuee’ A. R. Harding Publishing 
Co., Box 259, Columbus, O. | 







order secu: 
Polding Sawing! Mache Son 1 158 E. Harrison St., Chicago, Ili 





When writingiadvertisers,‘please mention this paper. 
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LXXL—THE 


SOUTH SHOULD SUPPLY 


THE COUNTRY WITH TUR- 


KEYS; RAISK SOME IN 1907. 
Messrs. Editors: Well, we have| improve your flock® They will not 
had our holiday, and now to work| gorge themselves, but only. eat 


again with renewed energy. 
By the by, speaking of holidays re- 
minds one of the fact that there were 


at least ten feast days and I would 
like to ask if your turkey was fat 
and “done to a turn,” being home- 
raised, or was it tough with each 
mouthful tasting like twenty cents 
per pound? If you are in the latter 
class, it should not be so, for there is 


no reason in the world why our peo- 
; 
ple here in the South should not (now 


listen) raise all the turkeys that are 

consumed in the United States. 

Why the South Should Raise Tur- 
keys. 


We have the land, the climate and 
the advantage of early hatching and 
long season. In the New England 
States where turkeys were formerly 
raised on a large seale, it has almost 
become a “lost art’? owing to the 
ravages of a disease known as “black 
head,’’ a sort of liver trouble which 
earried off brood after brood until 
now the East and Northeast have 
practically abandoned turkey culture, 
as the very ground seem impregnated 
with the disease. Up till ten years 
ago the East furnished half the tur- 
keys consumed in this country, the 
West and North the other half, while 
the South furnished none, not rais- 
ing enough to supply home demand. 


What it Costs to Raise Turkeys. 


People, it is wicked to let such an 
opportunity pass. This is “New 
Year,” and a time for good resolu- 
tions (not only make them, but carry 
them out). Resolve to start turkey- 
raising on a small scale at first and 
gradually grow as experience widens; 


turkeys can be raised on the farm to 
maturity for seven and one-half to 
eight cents per pound, and with the 
selling price at from fifteen to twenty 
cents, you can figure ont profit. 
I will help you all T can and will from 
time to time try to write helpful ar- 
ticles for this stock column on the 
subject. 


your 


Your Breeding. 
with 
you 


But don’t start 
immature stock or 
had never turkey. 
or three-year-old tom and 
the male from one place 
males from another, failure will 
meet you half way if you inbreed. 
They cannot stand it like a duck or 
chieken ean. Two-thirds of the fail- 
ures are due to this trouble alone. 

One word more, and it may possi- 
bly be new to you: Of all the differ- 
ent breeds of chickens, ducks, and 
turkeys, the latter are the only real- 
ly American bird of the lot, even our 
boasted native breeds of poultry- 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Javas, Reds and 
Dominiques—have foreign blood in 
their veins, but the turkey, he’s all 
American. 

So don’t fo 
keys the approaching 


late hatched, 
will wish you 
Get a two- 
hens; buy 
and the fe- 


seen a 


as 


‘get to few tur- 


try a 
season, 
Don't Forget the Chickens. 

And while you 
resolutions don't 


are making good 
forget to resolve to 
give the chickens a little better at- 
tention. There is money in it, if you 
will only go at it in the right way. It 
always pays for the extra care. Use 
hopper feed boxes for old and young 
chicks, and it will reduce labor over 
one-half, and at the same time will 








enough to keep them in good grow- 
ing condition. 
“UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





THE RIGHT WAY TO SHOE A 
HORSE. 
Many Costly Mistakes Are Made by 
Ignorant Blacksmiths. 


There are three or four most irra- 
tional practices followed by many 
country blacksmiths in the shoeing 
of horses that cannot be too strong- 
ly condemned. First, the cutting 
away of the frog, which is done by a 
majority of the country smiths, is a 
most positive injury to the foot, and 
can have no reasonable argument in 
its favor. 

The frog is the natural cushion 
and expander of the hoof, and was 
placed there by an all-wise Creator. 
To cut it out means not only to rob 
the foot of the cushion that should 
soften the coneussion of every step, 
but to allow the foot to contract at 
the heel and become misshapen and 
crippled. 

Another mistaken idea is that the 
sole of the foot should be thinned till 
it will yield to the pressure of the 
thumbs. The sole proper should never 
be touched by the knife. All loose 
scale may be trimmed away, but the 
knife should never cut either the 
sole or the frog. 

All trimming on the bottom of the 
foot should be done by the rasp, 
which will trim the edge and not the 
sole. 

Cutting of a frog or sole in any 
Way works an injury by causing the 
tissues to shrink and become hard 
and dry. A frog that has been trim- 
med by the knife often dries so as to 
become as detrimental to the foot as 
a stone or other foreign body. There 
never any good excuse for touch- 
ing the knife to any healthy frog. 
The writer never saw one that was 
too large. 

Hot-fitting of shoes to horses’ feet 
should not be allowed by the horse- 
owner. While it may be possible, as 
claimed by some horse-shoers, that a 
better fit is obtained in this way, and 
that no real harm is done, it is also 
possible that a good fit may be ob- 
tained by cold-fitting, and the latter 
process is certainly safer. If the foot 
be perfectly leveled with the rasp, 
and the shoe be made perfectly level, 
there is no trouble about making a 
fit. 

A very common fault among horse- 
shoers is the habit of setting the shoe 
a little too far back on the foot and 
then rasping off the toe to meet the 
front of the shoe. The trimming of 
the hoof should all be done from the 
bottom of the foot before the shoe 
is set. The outside of the hoof should 
not be touched by the rasp, except to 
smooth off any slivers around the 
edge. The common practice of rasp- 
ing the entire outer surface of the 
hoof, after setting the shoe, should 
never be allowed, as it destroys the 
natural coating of varnish with which 
every healthy hoof is covered and al- 
lows it to become dry and brittle.— 
Prof. J. M. Drew. 
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The demand for skilled labor on 
the farm is greater than ever before, 





The Old and the New. 


The year which came to us twelve 
months ago, all fresh and young, is 


old and weary and 


dying. A new 


year is at hand to crowd him from 


his place. 

mere habit, 
thy 
tween the new 


tw 


listen to them as they 
another. 


On the last day it is not 
it is a natural and heal- 
instinct, which bids us stand be- 
year and the old, be- 
living and the dead, and 
speak to one 
says to the 


een the 


The old year 





new year: “Take this man and show 
him greater things than I have been 
able to show him. You must be for 
him a fuller, richer day of the Lord 
than I could be.’’ The new year says 
to the old: “I will take him and do 
for him the best that I can do. But 
all that I can do for him will be pos- 
sible only in virtue of the prepara- 
tion which you have made, only 
because of what you have done for 
him already.’’—Phillips Brooks. 








which, 
Prices: 
Meggetts, S.C. 
Meggetts, S. C. 


It takes 50,000 miles of fence every month to keep up with the American 


farmers’ orders for AMERICAN Fence. c 
twice around the world—and it’s over 80 per cent of all the wire fence 


That's enough every month to go 
made. 


There’s only one reason why four out of five American farmers buy 


AMERICAN Fence—it’s better fence. 


We keep the best Fence brains in the country always at work, seeking 


constantly to improve 


AMERICAN FENCE 


And on account of making more fence than is made by all other fence 
makers combined, it costs us less per rod of fence to work out and make 
fence improvements than it would cost any other fence manufacturer 


And because we 


can distribute the cost of improvements over so ‘many 


million rods of fence in thé year, we work out improvement after improve- 
ment every year without increasing the cost of AMERICAN Fence to you. 

Better galvanizing now makes AMERICAN Fence—without increase 
in price—cost much less—figured on a per-rod per-year basis, 


because it lasts much longer. 


NOTE-I want to send you the combination key-ring, shown in t 
corner, with our compliments, as a continual reminder of AME RICAN 


Fence. 
return keys without cost, if found and rent us. 


We register your name and number on our books, and 


FRANK BAACKES., Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Drop me a postal—te!1 me how much fence 
you need this year, I')! write yon personally 
about AMERIC ICAN Fence and'send you this 
registered combination key-ring, screw. 
driver and bottle-opener 





ready now. 


Yours respecttully, 


CABBAGE. PLANTS, CELERY PLANTS, ) 


and all kinds of garden plants. 
nish all kinds of cabbage plants, grown in the 
open air and wiilstand great cold. Grown from 
seed of the most reliable seedsmen. 
same plants on our thousand acre truck farm. 
Plants carefully counted and properly packed. 
Celery ready last of December. 
and Beet plants, same time or earlier. 





Can now fur- & 
We use the 


Lettuce, Onion 
Cabbage 


Reduced express rates promised, 

when effective, will give us 60 per cent. less than merchandise rates. 
small Jots $1.50 per thousand, large lots $1.00 or $t.25 per thousand f. o. b. 
‘* Special Garden Fertilizer ”’ 
The United States Agricultural Department has established an 
Experimental Station on our Farms, to test all kinds of vegetables, 
Cabbage. 
time. 


$5.00 per sack otf 2co pounds, f o. b. 


especially 


The results of these experimer ts we will be pleased to give you at any 
N. H. BLITCH CO., Meggetits, S. C. 
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Early Cabbage Plants Guaranteed to Satisfy Purchaser 


EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON SUCCESSION AUGUSTA SHCRT STEMMED 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE TRUCKER FLAT DUTCH 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD The Earliest Flat A little later Largest and Latest 


Cabbage Grown Second Earliest 


F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. 
Guarantee 


growing the hardiest 
reset in the interior 0 
March. 


frame 


the south 
chase my plants for their crops 
T also grow a full line o 
Soman Exe Plant and Pep per Plants; 
Trees, Fk ig Bushes, and Grupe Vines, 
Os ecial terms to persons who make up club 
erders, Write fer illustrated catalogue, 
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Head Variety 
PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 6 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
My Special Express Rate on Piants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, orw ih refund the puro hase 
price to any Customer who i4 dissatisfied at end Tt 

grown in the open field, on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a ci 
ylants that can be grown in the United States. 
the Southern States during the months of 
They will stand severe cold without being injured, hear 

bage 7wo t to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot be de a und cold 


y Lar est Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns 
Brhe ‘ir profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for thatre 


herPlants and Fruit Tree 8, stich as Strawberry 
Apt le, 


WM. C. GERATY, voune's tstanp, 5. . 


than Succession Cabbage 


of season, ints are 
8 that is just suited to 

These pi: ants can be 
January, February, and 
of ‘Cab- 











and will mature a 
and cities of 
ason they pur- 


, Sweet Potato, 
Cher “ry and Apricot 


Box #3 


Peach, Pe ar, Plum, 
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White Wyandottes, S. C. B. 
Leghorns, Pit Games.’ 


At the Second Annual Fair of 
the Haywood County Farmers’ 
and Stock Raisers Association 
Ine., held at Waynesville, Oct. 9, 10, 
11 and 12, 1906, I won First P remium on 8S. 

B. Leghorns and War Horse Pit Games. Did 
not exhibit any Wyandottes. 
S. J. GUYER, a N.C. 


Two Fine Angus Bulls 





ready for shipment. Only a_ few _ grade 
Heifers. A few South Down Sheep lett. 
Essex Pigs 
all sold, bnt am booking orders for Essex 


and Berkshire P igs for February and 
March delivery. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Home of the Champions 








Stunner ene Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 


more sows to hear from. 
hogs to please or no —_ 
policy. 


I guarantee my 
Pe & is my 
S. WRIGH 

Brush Creek, a. Route No. 1. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 




















Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from to 


ARRO WHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM’L B, - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Imported and Ken- 
tucky bred Jacks. 
Saddle, Trotting 
and Pacing 

\ Stallions. 

} Also Poland China 

# and Tamworth hogs. 

=, Write for circular or 

come to see us. 

J. F. COOK & CO., 
Lexington, Ky. 


(Branch Barn, New- 
ton, Kansas ) 





Hh 
tus 





Fine Large English 
Berkshire Pigs, 


| 3 months old. Price, 
$10 each, or $18 per pair. 
orwood’s War Horse Game Chickens 
CHESTNUT RIDGE FARM, 

A. L. HOLDEN, Proprie- 





Also 
at $%> per pair. 
Hillsboro, N. C., 
tor. 





Largé English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 
ALSO JERSEY CATTLE. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 


R. F. D., 4-56. RALEIGH, N.C, 








PURE BRED 
Percheron Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
For sale at all times. Prices reasonable. 


Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO 
Harriston, Augusta County, 


CHANTILLY FARM 


Fairfax, Va. 


Breeders of Gaited Saddle 
Horses. Kentucky - bred 
Registered Saddle Stal- 
lions for eale. 3 sss x: 


Vv irginia. 





Write for _— and description. 


HIGGINBOTHAM BROS., 
FAIRFAX, VA. 





CATTLE, 
HOGS, 
TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS. 


Quit your 
Scrub Breed- 
ing and write 
us for Short- 
horn Cattle, 
Duroc Jersey and Poland China Hogs, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
guaranteed. CONGER Bros., Fayetteville, 
ptaaniniedoeth R. F, D., No. 1 





 DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
has never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6, 

Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 








Greene’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


still win. If you want Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns from prize-winners write me. 
Circular free. Eggs in season. 
JOHN P. GREEN, 
700 East Fifth St., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Registered Berkshires. 


Everything in our herd is ‘*Biltmore”’ blood 
except one young sow, for this reason we 
want tosell her. Sheisin pig by our Mason. 
Pigs tosell. 8S. C. B. Leghorn Cockerels large 
enough for service, Cheap. 

DALKEITH STOCK FARM, 
EK. W. ARMISTEAD, Prop., 
South Boston, - - - - - 


BERKSHIRES ! 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Singls Comb R. I. Red Cock- 
erels, eres birds. Write W. H. Long, Cherry- 


vilie, N 
Plymouth Rocks, 


B U F Wyandottes. 


MA MNO TH Brenze Turkeys. 


White Turkeys. 


Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare. 


REGISTERE Berkshire Swine. 


Jersey Cattle 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn "Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouNT HOLLY, - - » NORTH CAROLINA. 


Virginia. 

















Rose Comb Leghorns. 





















Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito=- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 












boyeott of American | 


revived. 


The Chinese 
goods is being 
the Methodist ; 
at the 


The great growth of 
missions in India was told of 
recent missionary jubilee. 

Governor Folk 
commends the enactment 
making lobbying a crime. 


re- 
law 


in his message 
of a 


The pure food law, the denatured 


aleohol law, and the anti-free pass 
laws went into effect January Ist. 
Dr. Foster remains de facto su- 


perintendent of the Williamsburg 
Hospital despite efforts to supersede 
him. 


The schools of the country are 
planning to observe the centenary 
of the birth of the poet Longfellow 
on February 27th. 


Culberson defended the 
President’s order discharging the 
negro troops, last week, and Senator 
Foraker replied to him. 


Senator 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Friday will begin an investi- 
gation of the block system of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Southern 
Railways. 


President Roosevelt has decided to 
call the elections in Cuba 
though it is regarded as certain that 
the Negro-Liberal combination will 
win at the polls. 


soon, 


Secretary Taft has issued a state- 
ment saying that he is not seeking 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent but wouldn't decline it if offered 


to him, though he does not consider 
himself “available.” 


ses- 
case. 


Something new happens every 
sion to postpone the Smoot 
Now the negro soldiers will hold the 
attention of the Senate, and Mr. 
Smoot is likely to survive the win- 
ter, keeping his seat warm. 
fraud have been filed 

General against 


Charges of 
with the Postmaster 
the New York Cotton Exchange by 
Representative Livingston, of Geor- 
gia, and Harvie Jordan, president of 
the Southern Cotton Association. 


General of New 
10th for 


The new Attorney 
York State has set January 
hearing arguments on a_ petition 
from William Randolph Hearst to 
test the title of George B. McClellan 
to the mayoralty of New York. 


to President Roose- 
velt, Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sioner Lane, who has made an in- 
vestigation, states that the coal fam- 


In a report 


ine in North Dakota was due to the 
shortage of cars on Western Rail- 
roads. 


In accordance with general orders, 
No. 58, issued by General Stephen 
D. Lee, the general commanding the 
United Confederate Veterans and all 
other citizens are earnestly urged ‘‘to 
have a general observance on Sat- 


urday, January 19, 1907, of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the immortal 
Southern leader, Robert Edward 
Lee.”’ 

President Roosevelt has issued a 
proclamation calling on the people 


to contribute 
of millions of 
China, who are 
starvation. The 
says that he will ask Con- 
gress for authority to use governmen‘* 
transport vessels to carry food to the 
famine-stricken regions, 


United States 

for the relief 

sufferers in 
verge of 


of the 
funds 
famine 
on the 
President 





County’s verdict Sat- 


“Comanche 


urday was so strongly in favor of 
Senator Bailey that his re-election by 
the Texas Legislature must seem as- 
sured. The primary ‘‘vindicated”’ 
him by 4 to 1 majority. The Sen- 
ator’s bold and defiant front has 
served him well. But sometime more 
light should be thrown upon the 
Stribling draft and that Pierce tele- 


gram,’’ says the Springfield Republi- 


can. 

It may be several weeks before 
the charges filed with the Postoffice 
Department, charging fraud against 


the New York Cotton Exchange, will 
come up for a hearing. Meanwhile 
the Exchange hag employed Henry 
W. Taft as counsel and has prompted 
him to bring suit against Congress- 
man Livingston and President Har- 
vie Jordan, of the Southern Cotton 
Association for criminal libel in mak- 
ing the charges. 


Dr. W. D. Hunter, 
the Department of 
charge of boll weevil work in Texas 
and Western Louisiana, thinks tie 
weevil will get into Mississippi this 
year. Our Texas correspondents re- 
port the weevil not so numerous ap- 
parently, during the past several 
years, but the Government experts 
who are watching the weevil report 
them now in the low wooded country 
of Louisiana, a new section for them, 
and a migration eastward is expected 
during August.— Exchange. 

The sensation in North Carolina 
last week was the publication § of 
charges against Governor Glenn by 
Spencer Blackburn, Republican, who 
is contesting the election of Con- 
gressman R. N. Hackett. Blackburn’s 
charge was that Governor Glenn as 
a member of the State’s text-book 
commission, voted to put books of 
the American Book Company on the 
State list of public school books, in 
return for which the American Book 
Company contributed large sums of 
money to corrupt the voters of the 
Eighth Congressional District, while 
in return Hackett was to use his 
influence to have Governor Glenn 
elected United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Overman. Governor Glenn pre 
pared to sue Blackburn for libel, 
whereupon Blackburn declared. that 
he was not responsible for the publi- 


Entomologist of 
Agriculture in 


as 


eation. But Blackburn's secretary 
seems to have been, and the end of 
the trouble is not yet. 

In his splendid inaugural address, 
Governor Hughes, Republican, of 
New York, urged that Wim. R. 
Hearst, his late opponent, be given a 
recount of the votes cast when he 
ran against McClellan for Mayor two 
years ago. ‘“‘And this is well,’ as 


an exchange remarks, “for the belief 
has been widespread that Hearst and 


not McClellan was elected. It was an 
outrage, in view of the evidence ai 
hand, that all ways to a review of 
the official count should have been 
closed up by the courts, by the Legis- 
lature and then by the administra- 
tion of New York State. What the 
late Republican attorney general re- 
fused to do is now to be done by 
the attorney general elected on the 
Hearst ticket—the institution of quo 


Warranto proceedings, Hearst’s coun- 


sel say it will take nearly a year to 
reach a conclusion of the matter, but 
he seems to be pleased with the 
course things have taken. If the 
result should be favorable to the 
editor, there would still be left nearly 
two years of a mayoralty term for 


him to serve out.’’ 
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ALL SORTS OF COTTON TALK. sociations by the President of the 
Cottonseed Association and by J. M. 
La Roche, of the Association, all 
this statement: ‘Your petitioners; the speaking pointing to higher 
further state that they have no de-} prices for the cotton. It is not im- 
sire to jeopardize any legitimate | probable that the Charleston plaut- 
transactions that are made through | erg will get together with their Geor- 
any of the cotton exchanges of this] gia and Florida brethren for com- 
country. There is no fight against] mon protection, and if this is the 
the New York Cotton Exchange as an] case the precious seed may be per- 
exchange to be used for the purpose] mitted to go into the other two 
sot safe-guarding, protecting and fur- | States. 

thering the legitimate cotton business Some 200,000 bushels of seed are 
ot the whole country, but the charges] on the hands of the South Carolina 
here preferred and efforts made are 
directed solely against any and all 
debased and fraudulent contracts and 
transactions which are at present 
practiced by those who are in author- 
ity in making effective the present 
rules and methods of that exchange 
to the detriment and injury of the 
legitimate cotton trade of the United Fa SS 
States.’ 

“It is made clear that the protest 
is not against the business of the 
New York Exchange or of any other 
exchange, but against the method 
employed by members of the New 
York exchange. If the price of ‘fu- 
tures’ is to have no connection with 
the price of spots, and may vary 
$8 to $10 a bale, of what value is 
the future market to any but specu- 
lators? And if it is contended that 
there is relationship between the 
prices, the publication of ‘future’ 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


planters annually, while only 10,000 
bushels of this wilt plant the entire 
Florida crop. The long staple cot- 
ton will not reproduce itself success-- 
fully in the Georgia and Florida 
soils, and hence the need of the 
South Carolina seed- 


PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
It is Called to Meet in Suffolk, Va., on 
Friday, January 11th. 


Pursuant to the recommendation 
of the last convention of the Peanut 
Growers’ Association held in Suffolk, 
Va., on November 20, 1906, a meet- 
ing of the Association is called to be 
held in Suffolk on Friday, January 
11, 1907, at 1 p. m. Each local union 
is entitled to one delegate; each 
county union to three delegates-at- 


prices at $8 a bale less than the]large. Let every union be well repre- 
market yalue of spots on the same]fsented. Important matters are to be 


day has the tendency to depress the 
price of spots. Some explanation, 
too, is needed of the fact that while 
the difference between the prices of 


considered, namely, the appointment 
of a board of directors, the appoint- 
ment of a district organizer, the 
adoption of a constitution and by- 
spots and futures is but little in New] laws, and settng a minimum price 
Orleans, it is very wide in New York. ]to be in force after January 15th. 
We hope the investigations will be C. W. MITCHELL, 
complete and the explanations given President, Aulander, N. C. 
in full to the public.” G. T. STEPHENSON, 
Secretary, Pendleton, N. C. 
HI—SEKA ISLAND GROWERS MEET 

IN CHARLESTON. 

. —_——— Orange County Alliance Meets 11th. 
Planters 





South Carolina May Join 


Orange County Alliance will meet 


With Georgia and Florida Associ-| with Chestnut Oak Ridge at Buck- 
ation—Other Matters. horn, January 11th. 
Charleston, S. C., dispatch, 3rd: Beene ee eee sae eae Pe, SE 

At a meeting in Charleston to-day of 

the Sea Island Cottonseed Associa- For Brittle Hoots, 


tion steps were taken looking to the 
milling of all the cottonseed of the 
long staple planters of South Caro- 
lina, in order to prevent beyond per 


Messrs. Editors: Will you please 
ask Dr. Butler what will be good for 
brittle hoofs? I have an old mule 
with hoofs in bad shape. 


adventure the escape of cottonseed b. A. & 
of the long staple plant into other Lunenburg Co., Va. 

States. At the same time a proposi- 

tion was advanced at the meeting by (Answer by Dr, Tait Butler.) 

KF. G. Schell, of the Georgia and It is a well-known fact that the 


Florida Sea Island Cotton Associa- 
tion that the South Carolina organi- 
zation join them in a monster com- 
bine to be capitalized at over $1,- 
000,000, by which practically the en- 
tire long staple crop of the world 
will be tied up at high prices and 
the commission man will be de- 
throned forever. About 200 mem- 
bers of the Cottonseed Association 
were in attendance at the meeting 
to-day, white and colored, and ad- 
dresses were made by representa- 
tives of the Georgia and Florida As- 


hoofs of some horses are more brittle 
than others, and that the hoofs of the 
same horse will be more brittleat some 
times than at others. A lack of mois- 
ture is undoubtedly an important 
factor in bringing about this result. 
Therefore supply moisture to the feet 
and when well softened in this way 
apply to the horn a mixture of 

Neatsfoot oil, 4 parts. 

Fish oil, 4 parts. 

Oil of tar, 1 part. 

This shonld be applied 

twice a week. 


once or 
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BREEDERS 


DIRECTORY 








SUNNYSIDE BERKSHIRES. 


We have just secured as the head of our 
her 





IMPORTED HIGHTIDE COMMONS 


one of the greatest boars that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. We have in service also Sunny- 
side’s Masterpiece, Baron Premier 3.i's 
3achelor and Sunnyside’s Faithful (sired by 
Biltmore s greatest boar). Mated with these 
boars are sows equally well bréd and selected 
with special czre from the best herds iu the 
country. Why experiment with inferior 
animals of doubtful breeding when you can 
be sure of the results with such hogs as these? 
Pigs now ready for delivery at reasonable 
prices. Order before they are picked over. 
Headquarters forAberdeen-Angus 
Cattle. Finely bred cattie of the best beet 
breed. 300 in herd. Write for what you 


want. Address 
W. R. WALKER, - - Union, S. C. 





Jacks and Stallions. 
FINE JACKS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Enclose a two-cent stamp 
for new catalogue. 


: W. E. KNIGHT & CO., 


Rt. 5, Box 10 NASHVILLE, TENN. 





ARGAINS IN 


HOGS AND GOATS, 


Finest Procurable Yorkshire 
Service Boars, Sows in Far- 
row. Also Berkshire and Es- 
sex Pigs of all the breeds, 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 


J. E. COULTER, 
CONNELLY SPRINGS, N. C. 
FOR SALE! srymicssafgrnie Pe 
G. A. RIGGS, * ba Apex, N. C. 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














STANDARD BRED WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Pullets and Cockerels, Biltmore Strain, for 
sale. Prices reasonable, 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Boonville, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
FARM, West Durham, N.C. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 








BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


FORSALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
Dt!RHAM CATTLE, for 
sale Send stamp for de- 
scriptive price list, and 
mention The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


4g Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. Knight, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 




















Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














Percheron and 
French Coach 
Stallions at 
reasonable prices 
Let me help you 
organize a Breed- 
ers’ Club and 
have your Stal- 
Non pay for bim- 
self. E.S.AKIN, 
Auburn, N. Y. 











DUROC JERSEY HOGS and COLLIE DOGS. 


Pure bred male Pigs, fit for service $25.00. Collie Pups $5.00 to $25.00. 
Pure§bred fowls—Brown Leghorns, B. P. Rocks and Atiantas—the new breed, 


$5.00 per trio, orf$15.co per dozen. 


Eggs toc, each, 





















There is one brand that always returns full value for your money. 
Every Planet Jr. is practical—guaranteed to do the work with least effort and mos 
benefit to crops. All cultivating parts are of high-carbon steel; the workmanship is 
highest-grade; tests and inspection thorough. ResultePlanet Jrs. do the work o 
three to six men and keep on doing it for years. 
No. 4 Planet Jr. saves time, labor, seed and money. It combines every 
useful garden tool in one strong, light, easy-running, simply adjusted imple« 
. ment. Changed in a few seconds to an Adjustable Hill-dropping 
Seeder, Continuous Drill Seeder, Single-Wheel Hoe, Furrower, 
Cultivator, Weeder, or Wheel Garden Plow—each tool the 
finest ofits kind Pays for itself quickly even in small gardens. 
Write for our New 1907 Catalogue showing the complete 
Planet Jr. line—Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, One- 
and T'wo-Horse Riding-Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard- 
and Beet-Cultivators—4s5 kinds in all—with 
photographic views of practical, suc- 
cessful gardening. There isa Planet 
Jr. for every gardener’s need. « 
S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 N 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















No. 12 Double- 
wheel Hoe hoes two 
or three acres of onions 
or similar crops in one day, 


better and faster than three 4% 

to six men with hand hoes. e, 
Wheels adjustable from 4 to tal’ 
inches apart, and the hoe works - 


equally well astride or between 
rows. Also a thorough weeder 
and a neat furrower. 
























OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Phil S. Wade & Co., - Cornelia, Georgia. 
‘the tool for good work all the time WRITE TO 





Fok TOU LOUSEZGEESE, 


BELGIAN HARES, 


ADDRESS 


FOR PEKIN DUCKS, MUSCOVY DUCKS, 
Fok WHITE HOLLAND OR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
ENGLISH PHEASANTS OR HOMER PIGEONS, 


FOR POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 


TOR GOOD FAMILYEMILK COWS. 

FoR TAMWORTH, BERKSHIRE OR POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
FO YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 

FOR MAN-RUNNING THOROUGHBRED BLOOD HOUNDS, 
FOR FINEST STRAIN COLLIE PUPS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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MAKING THE FARM HOME BEAVU- | white, I procured soft, white linen , 
Cz Hings; TIFUL. for the little girls’ dresses, making THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


FRsiWed LCG iD) 
Pt CINCGRPORATED ) 


Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write mene new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by ma 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 











Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 


os 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 








Farm and Timber Lands tor 
Salé in Old Virginia. 








A visit to see what we are offering will 
cost very iittle. Save the cost of the 
visit and you may lose a great deal. 

Farms that produce a big yield of corn, 
wheat, oats, clover grass, cotton and 
tobacco at $7.00 to $12 00 per acre. 

Dod’t be penny wise and pound foolish, 
but come to see us at once, Or WRITE FOR 
@UR LAND AND TIMBER CIRCULAR. 


defireys, Hester & 60., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 

















Catalog FREE. Vercules Mic. Ce, “Dept Ba. Contervilie.ia 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The uth has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 
year. 
The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every] advantage desired by 
law-abid og and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and way wagons, implements, furniture 
and household su pplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Kail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. O. 











IIl.—How to Beautify and Renovate 
an Old Home. 


Messrs. Editors: While our neigh- 
bor is building his new house, we 
are doomed to this house built per- 
haps a quarter of a century, or it 
may be a whole century ago. Are 
we to let this discourage us? Nota 
bit. We did not start out to be dis- 
couraged. Maybe we have not learn- 
ed to keep this yet, and do we ap- 
preciate the historic interests here? 

To embellish this old home we will 
concede that this good man has it in 
repair: that the locks and hinges are 
all oiled, and that the window panes 
are in, and that the floors are oiled, 
and wiped up with water, for without 
this attention the wood-work will dry 
rot. And I would suggest a coat of 
linseed oil for the back of wash- 
stands and bureaus, for they, too, 
will go the same way. 


Begin on the Outside. . 


Reforms should usually begin in 
the lowest Dlaces: so we will take the 
back porch first. Everything not pos- 
itively needed should be removed. 
And here we may begin with water, 
and work until every square inch is 
cleaned. Right here the farm boy 
will do some good work, on a warm 
rainy day when he cannot be out, 
and the experience will be a benefit 
to him. Give him clean towels, show 
your appreciation of his work, and 
he-will begin to take pride, with the 
other keepers of the house. Tell him 
how Mr. Roosevelt had the White 
House washed outside the last time 
it was cleaned up. 

But our work should not stop here, 
but rather go on to the guest cham- 
ber, which might be called the ‘“‘in- 
dex to the house,’’ as well as an ex- 
pression of the love of the family for 
their friends, and the stranger, that 
is sometimes within. So we will, 
like the woman of Shunam, prepare 
the prophet’s chamber. 

Of course it fared with the other 
rooms with the “spring cleaning,’ 
now we have only to set it in order, 


and to make the job good. We 
should dust—in the drawers, under 
and above,—before we sweep, and 


again on completion. 
should be harmonious: where one 
color is selected it is carried out; 
but let me beg that the whole be 
soft and refreshing. My memory 
runs back thirty years, to a carpet 
that was woven in hard stripes, and 
it is not rested from it yet. So 
choose @ carpet that will not detract 
from anything else. Green with red 
make good colors. 


The colorings 


Everything Needs a Bit of Trimming 


—Contrasts and Joy—Touches, 
Let us suggest white for this— 
white coverlet, white scarfs, white 


towels, white curtains, white set for 
washstand, with only a bit of gold 
and blue. This bit of blue may be 
run in the pincushion, and blankets, 
and in the heavy curtains under lace. 
And the crowning point of this room 
should be a liberal bouquet of fresh 
roses. This declares, at once, the 
forethought, and faithfulness of the 
housewife, and* may be gathered 
freely from May until November in- 
cluding July from the open ground. 
It is these little things done here 
and there, in season, that count. 

The bed should be of brass or nat- 
ural wood, for beauty. Too much 


white looks blank. Brass curtain 
rods are, also, desirable. 
And curtains made of bobonet 


which ean be had ninety inches wide, 
are beautiful worked in some pretty 
pattern with thread, after the man- 
ner of the lace made twenty years 
ago. 
Some years in 


ago, my zeal for 





no provision of lace or embroidery 
for trimming. Imagine my dismay 
when they came from the _ dress- 
makers and were put on! Why, they 
looked like shrouds. So right on the 
point of disappointment I learned a 
great lesson—everything needs a bit 
of trimming—some contrasts, some 
joy touches. It is very important to 
know the rules that govern things—~ 
the proportions, etc.,—so that a first- 
hand success may be made. Well, 
these beauties are unfathomable, and 
varieties are infinite. 

Now add some nice books and a 
Bible. 

If you can apply the Golden Rule, 
and it works, you may run on down 
to the belated dinner. 


A “Den” is for Wild Beasts. 


But that is a small matter—this 
cleaning up day—and we will sit and 
talk, while resting, and see what we 
will have and what we will not have: 
one thing, we will not have a den—- 
rather a studio. A den reminds me 
of the abide of wild beasts, and is on 
a par with calling children kids. 

Our good man does not complain 
of these cleaning-up days, for he 
realizes that a storm is necessary 
once in awhile, and a long rain to 
get things right. He never was 
known to bring mud in on his shoes, 
although he is a farmer, neither does 
he depend on the mat at the door. 
How he does these things you will 
have to find out. He rocks the baby 
and sings him to sleep. So, of course, 
we are overcome and _ spread_ the 
white linen for him, and he is a 
better critic than we of the food we 
cook. 

But alas! the rain has not let up 
yet. We will take the cook room 
next. 

MRS. PALMER C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 





To Save in the Kitchen. 





How to Get a Valuable Cook Book 
Free—Shows Hundreds of Ways 
to Save Time, Labor and Food. 


Arrangements have been made by 
which every lady reader of this pa- 
per can secure a valuable Cook Book, 
“The Enterprising Housekeeper,’’ 
simply by sending her name and ad- 
dress to the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Pennsylvania, 232 
Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, asking 
that it be sent to her. This book 
gives over 200 recipes for delicious 
and economical dishes that will be 
appreciated at any table. 

Labor in the kitchen is made light- 
er by the use of the Enterprise Meat 
and Food Choppers and other well 
known Enterprise machines. No wo- 
man realizese how much unnecessary 
work she has been doing, and how 
easily she could avoid it, until she 
learns how little the various styles 
of the Enterprise Meat and Food 
Choppers cost, and the surprising 
amount of work they will accom- 
plish. By their use, any kind of 
meat, raw or cooked, can be chopped 
in a moment’s time. They cut easily, 
rapidly, and as fine as desired, and 
are almost as quickly cleaned as the 
old-fashioned chopping knife. Any 
kind of meat, fish, or vegetables may 
be chopped with these machines, and 
the many delicious dishes possible 
to prepare with them are surpris- 
ing. 

“The Enterprising Housekeeper” 
has been prepared at a considerable 
expense, the recipes it gives only be- 
ing perfected after hundreds of ex- 
periments. Every reader of this pa- 
per should have one, and it will be 
well to get requests in as soon as 
possible—before the present edition 
is exhausted. 





that make a horse Wheeze 
have Thick Wind, or C hoke- 
down, can be removed with 


or any Bunch or Swelling 
caused by strain or inflam- 
mation. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept 





at work. ot pg Ae tog de- 
livered. Book 3-C fre 

ABSORBINE, JR. +» for mankind, $1.00, de- 
livered. Cures Gottre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 


Hydrocele, Varicocele. Bookfree. Madeonly by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass, 


FOR SALE! 


1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, 
$16.50, $17.50, $18.50, according to style. 1,000,- 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberry 
Plants, etc., at wholesale prices. 

1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, etc., 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- 
try Netting, etc., at big saving in prices. 
Everything shipped direct from factory or 
— dealer, this saving middleman’s 


pro 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 





direct 


» Raleigh, N.C. 


Pleased With Fruit Trees. 


Nashville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1906. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Dear Sir and Bro. 
1 received fruit trees 30th and can say I like 
them better than any I have ever bought. 
Thanking you for same, I am fraternally 
yours, R. V. BACHELOR, 





STENCILS 








ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, \ifyouuse Stenclis, give us a tria /order. 
Manutacturers|/|30 gears experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators} |right. We strive to exce/ and piease j 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS.'2 
gee 80x 34 oe om ATLANTA, GA. coe 














WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 














Important Change in Seaboard's 
Schedule Effective Nov. 25th. 


Effective November 25th, the Sea- 
board passenger trains willl eave Ra- 
leigh as follows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.50 a. m. 


No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.15 a. m. 
No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 


bound, 11.00 a. m. 

No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 
bound, 4.00 p. m. 

No. 30, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, north- 
bound, 4.55 p. m. 


No. 66, Seaboard Mail, north- 
bound, 11.50 a. m. 
No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 


bound, 7.10 p. m. e 

Trains arrive at Raleigh as fol- 
lows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.45 a. m. 


No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.10 a. m. 

No. 88, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 10.50 a. m. 

No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 


bound, 3.50 p. m. 


No. 29, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, 10.15 
a. an, 

No. 66, Seaboard Mail,  north- 
bound, 11.45 a. m. 

No. 43, Seaboard Mail, South- 


bound, 7.05 p. m. 
The above 
witbout notice. 
H, GATTIS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, 


is subject to change 


N. C. 
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I Do!—Don't You? 


“Summer,” said the humming Bee, 
“Summer is the time for me! 
Richest fields of luscious clover, 
Honey-cups all brimming over, 
Not a cloud the long day through! 
I like Summer best—don’t you?”’ 


Said the dainty Primrose sweet: 
“Summer is the time of heat. 

In the Spring when birds are calling 
And the crystal rain is falling 

All the world is cool and new! 

I like Springtime best—don’t you?” 


Said the Apple: ‘Not at all, 





There’s no season like the Fall! 

Golden skies thro’ soft mists glow- 
ing 

Where the golden-rod is growing, 

Reaping done and harvest through— 

I like Autumn best—don’t you?”’ 


Said the Holly: ‘‘It is clear 

Of all seasons of the year 

Winter is the best and dearest, 

Winds are stillest, skies are clear- 
est 

Snowballs, sleigh rides, Christmas—- 
whew! 

I like Winter best—don’t you?”’ 

—Isabel Ecclestone Mackay, in De- 
cember St. Nicholas. 











Do Snakes Go Blind? 


And Do You Know Which Snakes Lay Eggs and Which Do Not?—Rattles 


Do Not Indicate Age of Rattlesnake—Other Snake Lore From 


Brimley. 
Messrs. Editors: There are some 


other things to be said about snakes, 
some popular superstitious to correct, 
so I shall give one more chapter to 
the snake subject and then take up 
rats and mice in next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

There is a very widespread but in- 
correct idea that the number of rat- 
tles on the end of a Rattlesnake’s tail 
denotes its age. As a matter of fact, 
after a Rattlesnake has once started 
a rattle he adds one rattle every time 
he sheds his skin, and as this, in a 
healthy snake, should occur some 
four or five times a year, it is evi- 
dent that the number of rattles does 
not coincide with the number of years 
the snake has lived; while to make 
the matter still more complicated, 
the end rattles are constantly being 
worn and broken by use till at last 
they fall off and are lost. 


Proof That Rattles Do Not Indicate 
Snake’s Age. 


I once kept two rattlers of the 
common Eastern or banded species, 
which were some three feet long and 
just about the same size. One of the 
two was always rattling ‘while the 
other used his noise box very stingily, 
the former had only four rattles, and 
never added any while I had him, 
while the latter had eight or nine, 
and added one or two more, showing 
plainly that the snake who used his 
rattle all the time wore out the rat- 
tles at one end as fast as they were 
added at the other. The most rea- 

- sonable explanation of the actual use 
of the rattle to its owner is that it 
warns intruders away from the snake 
and thus saves it from having to 
waste its poison. in self-defense, 
which is an advantage to the snake 
as without a good supply of poison it 
would not be able to secure its food. 


Do Snakes Go Blind? 

There is a very common idea that 
snakes go blind at a particular time 
of the year, and are then very irrita- 
ble and apt to strike at people. This 
seemingly arises from the fact that 
they become at least partially blind 
just before shedding the skin, and are 
at the same time quite bad temper- 


ed. This, however, happens in a 
well-fed and healthy snake about 
once a month during the warmer 


portion of the year, instead of only 
once in the whole year, while curi- 
Ously enough the first thing a young 
snake does after he is hatched is to 
shed his skin, not being content with 
the one he is hatched in. 

All our North Carolina reptiles lay 





Mr. 


eggs, except the water snakes and 
their kin, and the Rattlesnakes, Cop- 
perhead, and Cottonmouth, all of 
which give birth to living young, the 
eges being developed within the ani- 
mal. The number of eggs or young 
varies from about 100 in extra pro- 
ductive specimens of the Water and 
Garter Snakes, to about three or 
four in some of the lizards and tur- 
tles, and is often very different in 
closely related kinds. For instance, 
the common Garter Snakes give birth 
to from fifty to one hundred young 
snakes at one time, while its near- 
est relative, the Striped Garter Snake, 
only has from five to ten in its fam- 
ily. 

The eggs of all our reptiles are 
covered with a more or less leathery 
skin except in the little mud and 
musk turtles which lay hard-shelled 
eggs. The different kinds of King 
and Chicken Snakes usually lay their 
eggs in bunchés of from six to fifteen, 
all attached to one another as if they 
had been glued together by their 
sides. 


Snakes Not so Long as Usually 
Thought. 


The size or rather length of snakes 
is usually very much over-estimated, 
even by well-intentioned persons. For 
years I have kept records of the 
length of most snakes that have pass- 
ed through my hands and so can give 
some idea of the length they actually 
reach. The longest North Carolina 
snake I ever handled was a black 
Chicken Snake from Raleigh which 
measured six feet one inch, while the 
longest from any locality was a 
Coachwhip from Florida, measuring 
seven feet one inch. Apparently the 
longest as well as the bulkiest of the 
snakes of Eastern North America is 
the Diamond Rattlesnake which at- 
tains in Florida a length of between 
seven and eight feet at least, and is 
a very heavy snake in proportion to 
its length. I once read an article in 
one of our most reliable magazines in 
which the King Snake was described 
as ordinarily reaching a length of 
nine feet, while as a matter of fact 
it very rarely reaches five feet, and 
still more rarely exceeds that length 
by two or three inches. Among oth- 
er reptiles, alligators are often spok- 
en of as reaching a length of twelve 
or fourteen feet, but in life individu- 
als over eight feet long are rarely 
met with. C. S. BRIMLEY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





We can’t help the past, but we can 
look out for the future. 
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Farm and Timbered Lands at Close Prices, 


We can furnish good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and in 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

‘These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An _ excellent 
opportunity for energetic men. 

Write us for further details. 


MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Ine. 


BOYDTON, ~ ~ ~ VIRGINIA. 
































What Big Planters Say of Cerealite. 


MR. GEO. E. RANSOM (said to be best farmer in Northampton County, North 
Carolina, who has used “CEREALITE’ several years) says: 

“CEREALITE” gave me more benefit during 1906 than ever before, notwithstanding 
the bad season, and better results than any other fertilizer used.” 

MR. GEO. P. BURGWYN, one of the most prominent planters and merchants in 
Northampton County, N. C., corroborates Mr. Ransom’s opinion of *CEREALITE.” 

MR. P. T. PERRY, MANAGER FOR 8S. LIPSITZ CO., WINDSOR, N. C., (which 
point is situated in Bertie County adjoining Northampton) under date of December 12th, 
says: Your *CEREALITE” is the most profitable fertilizer in the world, and I expect to 
sell over fifty (50) tons next year. 

This valuable information, from such high authorities, we take pleasure in referring 
tothe planters of Northeast North Carolina and Southeast Virginia, and all others who 
may be interested. 

For full particulars, prices, etc., address 


HOME FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 






















‘“‘T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
attachment to my Cole Planter.’’—J. EK. 
HOouUGH. 


“T would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
anot ner.’’— 
EDWARD 
ScCHOLTZ. 


HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 


e 


THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. Drops Corn 
one grain or more if wanted. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Sorghum, seans, etc. Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
saves labor. It is simple, practical and easy to run. Over 30,000 farm- 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. They will save 
you much time and money. We pay ,the freight and guarantee satis- 
faction, 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Gole Mfg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 








33333522: Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. #$3s22::22= 


Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. ; 














The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of ‘Trust, and 
act in any fiduciary capacity whatever. 
ire and Burglar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
All who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 


We have a Strong 
have Sate-Deposit Boxes for rent. 
should have one. 

DIRECTORS —Chas. M. Busbee, Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. H. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas S. Kenan, Thomas B Crowder, W. A. Linehan, 

: Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops ‘in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler, Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business, 


Personal. 
A year ago I met one of my young 
friends, a druggist, who .told me he 
had sold out his business 








and was 


going to Philadelphia to accept a 


good write 
advertisements for 
He had been a 
reporter at the beginnng ‘of his busi- 

So had I. 
if he could write adver- 


position at a salary to 


an advertising 
agency. newspaper 
ness career. It occurred 
to me that 
tisements which people would read— 
and that is the first qualification—I 
should be 
selected The Progressive Farmer and 


able to do the same. I 


made a contract for a year for my 


Company, undertaking to write some- 
thing new for each issue. I have 
done my part as best I could, and I 
that I 


paid 


here have 
than 
kindly 

this 

either pleasure or 
reading them. Not a 
passed without receiving a letter of 
some sort referring to the advertise- 


wish to. say 


been more in pocket 
and by K 
readers 
derived 
from 


expressions from 


of paper who have 


profit 
week 


ments, and sometimes there were 


that 
flippant, 


many more. I have often felt 
the 
certainly undignified, and sometimes 
boastful, but I that 
if they served to the 


minds of 


some of articles were 


have reflected 
associate in 
the 
Company with the line of machinery 


readers name of my 
we manufacture, and brought the in- 
quiries, I could convince all inquirers 
that there was no lack of seriousness 
when they wanted to talk business. 

I wish also to return my thanks to 
the editors for the interest they have 
taken in this form of advertising. 

With best wishes to all for a happy 
and prosperous New Year, I am, 

qratefully yours, 
J. L. CHAMBERS, 

Treasurer and Manager of the Sales 

Department of Liddell Company. 


Withee all progressive 
farm level is now 
indispensable instrument, and _ its 
growing use is highly creditable to 
the progress our people are making. 
We are glad to learn from the Bos- 
trom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga., that their trade 
is increasing so rapidly that all farm- 
ers who wish to be accommodated 
_promptly must place their orders at 
once. Send this company a postal to- 
day for a free copy of their practical 
little pamphlet on ‘“‘Terracing,’’ with 
price list of farm levels. 


farmers the 


recognized as an 


The trained man, who can direct 
the mere manual laborer how to do 
things in a better way than he has 
hitherto known, is the one that capi- 
tal needs. 





Mr. Farmer, before you buy your 
fertilizers read the advertisement of 
the Meadows’ guano in this issue. 


They make high-class goods and are ° 


having a great sale in this and adjoin- 
ing States. The big plant is located 
in New Bern, N. C. The firm is re- 
liable and will make good every 
claim. 














How About Your Cotton Seed? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULIS AT YOURGIN 

and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can be run 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meul from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 

OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 














E.H.& J. A. MEADOWS’ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
rerolizers. 


Meadows’ Cotton Guano, Meadows’ Sea 
Bird Guano, Meadows’ Allcrop Guano. 
Meadows’ Labos Guano, Meadows’ Great 
Potato Guano, Meadows’ Great Cabbage 
Guano, Meadows’ 10¢ Ammoniated 
Guano, Meadows’ Gold Leaf Tobacco 
Guano, Meadows’ Melon Guano, Mea- 
dows’ Strawberry Guano, Meadows’ Disl. 
Bone and Potash Meadows’ Diamond 
Acid Phosphate, and Importers of 
German Kainit, Sulphate Potash, 
Muriate Potash, Nitriate of 
Soda. 





FACTORY AND OFFICE AT 


NEW BERNE. N. C. 

















OLD VIRGINIA FARMS ss 
Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
4 Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from e 
3 who desires to better_his con " 
Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 
Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 











THE BELL HAY CURING RACK 


(ON EXHIBITION AT STATE FAIR THIS WEEK) 


Solves the Problem of Making 
Pea-vine Hay no Matter How 
Heavy the Growth or How Wet 
the Weather. : : : 2 3 ¢ 


| 























nil 

It is simple and cheap in construction and 
convenient as a labor saver; it cures hay in 
almost any weather conditions by interior 
ventilation; hay does not touch the ground, 
hence cannot rot or mold and the quality is 
not injured by raiu; it saves labor as you 
don’t have to handle your hay but once. The 
rack folds up and can be carried easily and 
stored in small space. 


Price $1 f. 0. b. Farm Rights $40 per 100. 
ADDRESS 


H. E. BELL, - -  Burkeville, Va. 





Answering Questions is Our Business. 
There are a Million Valuable Facts & 
to be learned at the NATIONAL CAPI- 
TAL. Do you want a Government 
Position, a Patent, a Pension, or 
any information concerning the ways . 
of Uncle Sam? Write to us; we can help you. 
We furnish all sorts of practical Farming 
Information from Government xperts. 
Send your question and One Dollar and this will 
be forwarded at once. It pays to be Right. 
Write for our Illustrated Pamphlet, FREE. 

Congressional and Departmental matters a special- 
ty. Public Documents and bills provided at low 
cost. Rates low on All Matters. Absoiutely 
Reliable. Highest References. 


Washington Bureau of Research °wiie's @, 


RES 





WHERE TO BUY SEEDS 





Best of All Cotton. 


I offer for sale several hundred bushels 
**Cook’s’’ Improved Cotton Seed for small 
price of 80 cents per bushel while they last, 
sacked and placed f. 0. b. Enfield, N.C. Ad- 
dress 

c. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, Halifax Co., N.C. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON 
pie ina AND 
GET RICH! 
Test Fruits closer and faster than any 
v=. Other cotton on earth. See our 


= circular ‘How to Grow Three _ 
— Bales per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. Jeeta 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, <3 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to origina- 
tors We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2.50 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, 





Cheraw, S. C. 





Peas, Beans, Oats. 


We offer subject to being unsold 
f. o. b. shipping station: 


1000 bushels of Clay Peas, . . . $2.25 
500 bushels of Whip-poor-will Peas, $2.25 
500 bushels of Soja Beams, . . . §1.50 
We offer f. 0 b. Hickory: 
500 bushels of Burt Outs, 75 cents per 
bushel. 

Potatoes: Maine Bliss Triumph, Early 
Rose, Early Ohios, Irish Cobbler, Bovee, 
and other varieties, per sack of 150 pounds, 
$2.35. 


» HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 





Ferry Seeds — 
are not an experi- 
ment, but with proper culti- 
vation, they assure success 
from the start. Users have no 
doubts at planting nor disap» 
pointments at ha Get 


for biggest, surest, best crops— 
atalldealers. laimous for over 
soyears, 1907 Seed Annual 
free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








FOR 1907 


contains 63 
Specialties in 
Vegetables, 
69 in Flowers, 
besides every- 
s thing else 
F< good, old or 
, | new, worth 
SY growing. 

= ~ You need it. 
It is free to 
all sending me 
their address 

on a postal. 
1749 Filbert Street 





Seed Corn. 


For best results plant Old Virginia Thor- 
oughbred Horsetooth Corn. Yields larger, 
weighs heavier, sells betier, than any other 
kind. Best for all purposes. We sell only 
woe stock. Write to-day for prices and 
erms. 


WOODARD BROS., Hickory, N. C., 
Grocers and Distrivutors. 


COTTON SEED. 


I HAVE FOR SALE 
Culpepper’s Reimproved Big Boll Cot- 
ton Seed, Guaranteed to be Pure. 


P. lM. DEMPSEY, 
R. F. D. No. 2. Wallace, N.C. 





Culpepper’s Improved Cotton Seed. 


After two years selection from individual 
plants, and picked by hand, I can offera 
few bushels of these fine seed at One Dol- 
lar a Bushel. I have tested ‘several kinds, 


and find Culpepper’s an easy winner every 


GEO. W. BRYAN, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


FINE. IMPROVED § 


time. 





OOTTON SEED. 


g Cook’s Improved, Toole’s Prolific, | 
s Greer’s Early, King’s Improved, 
Floradora and Tatums Improved Big 
Boll Prolific, $1.00 per busbel, 10 
bushels and over, 90 cts. per bushel. 
Rusell Big Boll, Truitt’s Big Boll, 
Christopher's Improved, Schley, 
S Mortgage Lifter, Culpepper’s, Im- 
proved and Texas Burr, 80 cts. per 
bushel, 10 bushels and over, 75 cts. 


Terms Cash With Order. 


R. O. TATUM, 
Falr View Farm, 





Palmetto, Ga. 
: cy 5 
Our catalog is rich with 

information for the 

guidance of farmers 

and gardeners. It has 

been a great help to 


thonsands—has been the means of turning 
many a failure into success. 
The great variety of vegetable and flower 
seeds include the best of the old standard 
Mme and such new kinds as have proved 
SN of value by actual test. 
% J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 











A wonderful big catalog 
Full of engravings of every FREE 
| variety, with prices lower than other 
dealers’. Oldest reliable seed grow- 
VY ecrinAmerica. Nooldseed. Allfresh. 
They will grow or will refund money. 








Wm. Henry Maule 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Big Lot Extra Packages Free with Evory Order. 
Send yours and your neighbor’s address, 


| R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 





